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FOREWORD 



Most of the attention of the Publications Committee for the past two 
years has been focused on the development of this book. As the project 
developed from a revision to a complete rewrite, the committee func- 
tioned more and more as an editorial committee. 

Fortunately, a member of the committee had the ability and the will- 
ingness to undertake the work of coordinating and supervising the 
development of the book. Without the efforts of Nathan C. Shaw as 
editor it is doubtful if we could have reached our goal. In addition to 
giving overall direction to the project, he spent countless hours reading 
copy and communicating with authors. 

Two other persons, ex officio members of the committee, were very 
resourceful in developing the concept of the book and expediting the 
work of the editor Nate Shaw. Robert Luke, executive secretary of 
NAPSAE, could always be counted on to come up with a clear analysis 
of material at hand and to keep us headed in the right direction. Robert 
Finch as president-elect and president always found time to meet with 
the committee and to participate in its discussions. His ideas were 
helpful, and his encouragement meant much to the rest of the committee. 

The Board of Directors gave the committee its early and complete 
backing in the project and was most supportive with its many 
suggestions. 

The broadening concerns of NAPSAE are reflected in the content of 
the book. Authors were chosen on the basis of their ability to write 
about these concerns. As a result they are from both in and out of the 
field of public school adult education. It is hoped that this book will 
be of help to the ever-increasing number of persons engaged in the 
continuing education of adults. 



Mark C. Hanna 
Chairman, NAPSAE 
Publications Committee 
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EDITOR’S PREFACE 



What started two years ago as a NAPSAE handbook revision for pub- 
lic school adult educators has now become a totally new, enlarged guide 
to public education for adults. In the opinion of the NAPSAE Publica- 
tions Committee and Board of Directors, the accelerated developments 
in continuing education and community services of the late 1960’s and 
the mounting challenges of the 1970’s have demanded a major re- 
thinking— not updating — of commonly held goals, priorities, and 
patterns. 

Who at the time of the first 1956 edition could have foreseen the mas- 
sive public and private commitment to lifelong learning as a national 
response to sweeping technological changes, exploding urban prob- 
lems, and the continuing search for individual identity and worth? 
Who at the time of the 1963 revision could have charted today’s “educa- 
tive community” as more public schools and community colleges 
assume a cooperating and coordinating role with the multitude of 
local, state, and national groups sharing adult education concerns? 

Today’s adult educator is a full-time, professionally trained planning 
and change specialist who is as much at home in the community and in 
government chambers as he is in the school and the classroom; who 
recognizes all adults, regardless of age or background, as continuing 
learners but never sees them as simply children grown tall; who wel- 
comes all developed educational theory and practices for youth but 
continues through his own research and evaluation to identify and test 
new methods and materials uniquely suited to adults. 

Adult needs are as varied as the multiple roles required during a life- 
time-marriage partner, parent, worker, neighbor, citizen, person — and 
so dictate a flexible and open-ended educational design that permits an 
individual to enter, stay, leave, and return in a variety of patterns best 
suited to his present and future needs. A workable now but ever-ex- 
panding educational shopping or community service center for the 
1970’s has been the guiding purpose of this book and has suggested 
the larger divisions, chapters, authors, and recommended references. 



While necessary attention has been given to recurring administrative 
responsibilities, problems, and practices, implications of major thrusts 
for the next decade have not been neglected and represent a sizable 
proportion of the added chapters, including those on- 

increased federal and state legislation 

Continuous learning programs for all adults, particularly the dis- 
advantaged 

The fuller utilization of oth'er available community resources outside 
the school 

The growing professionalism of the adult educator seeking more 
appropriate adult methods and materials 

The broadening and enrichment of curriculum areas and guidance 
services 

The increased coordination with noneducational groups to provide 
more nonclassroom activities and community services 

The rapid growth of the community college as a significant center for 
continuing adult education. 

This in-depth exploration of current and emerging thought and prac- 
tices has been made possible through a rare combination of highly 
knowledgeable and articulate theorists and practitioners in adult edu- 
cation-authors who are both new and long in the field, whose com- 
bined experience reflects advanced thinking in all sections of the 
country and within a wide range of professional positions. 

Encouragement and support for this fresh look at theory and practice 
came immediately from the field and has continued throughout all 
author revisions and committee reviews. Indeed, it is impossible to 
acknowledge individually the many, varied, and valuable contributions 
made by concerned adult students, teachers, and administrators except 
to repeat the expressed gratitude of the authors whose chapters they 
enriched. Furthermore, any success must surely reflect the sound foun- 
dations laid by the editors of the earlier handbooks — E. Manfred Evans, 
Robert F. Schenz in 1956, and John H. Thatcher in 1963 — and the 
obvious talents of the NEA Publications Division editorial and art staffs 
in making this volume equally helpful as a first textbook or standard 
reference for adult educators. My assistant and wife, Carmine, has not 
only read, checked, and typed the many author drafts but has shared 
my concerns and joys for the book from the first scribbled thoughts to 
the final printer’s copy. 

Particular thanks are also due to NAPSAE officers and board mem- 
bers; NAPSAE Presidents Robert H. Coates, Robert E. Finch, and Clyde 
E. Weinhold during whose terms of office this guide was requested, 
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written, and printed; to our volunteer authors for their very consider- 
able and much appreciated talents and labors; to the Publications Com- 
mittee members under Mark C. Hanna, chairman, for their untold hours 
of study and review; and to Robert A. Luke, NAPSAE executive secre- 
tary, for his continuing support and guidance in charting tomorrow’s 
“learning community” today. 



Nathan C. Shaw 
Montgomery Junior College 
Rockville and T?koma Park, Maryland 

January 1969 
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INTRODUCTION 

Robert E. Finch 



The whole socioeconomic makeup of our cities has changed radically, 
but public education in our cities has not changed. With the exception 
of a few scattered federal programs superimposed on the public educa- 
tion establishment, there has been no major change in public education 
in our cities in the past 40 years. 

Public education in the cities is in trouble, real trouble, because 
educators themselves are resistant to change, and the dwindling affluent 
minority still living within the city limits insists that “quality” educa- 
tion for their college-bound children be maintained. 

Why have the public schools, both in cities and rural areas, largely 
ignored the socioeconomic changes of the past 10 years? Archaic state 
educational codes for public high schools were written when men and 
boys were laying railroad ties by hand and girls were operating manual 
switchboards. In those days there was a place for the high school drop- 
out in the economy. 

Public education, as it has from the days of the Latin grammar school 
in colonial America, sees the preparing of children for college as its 
major function. Forty years ago, vocational courses were added to the 
strictly college preparatory high schools of the nation as a means of 
“taking care of” students not going on to college. But, the major purpose 
of the comprehensive city high school has been and still remains essen- 
tially the preparation of pupils for higher education. 

Big cities are no longer college preparatory communities. Most of the 
affluent who can afford to send their children to college have moved to 
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2 I ADMINISTRATION OF CONTINUING EDUCATION 

the suburbs, but public education in the cities is still trying to operate 
on the same basis that it did 40 years ago. Less than a third of youth in 
the cities will ever see the front door of a college, and half of those who 
do will be weeded out there. A third are simply “giving up the ghost” 
and quitting high school before graduation. The others are either taking 
watered-down college preparatory courses that prepare neither for a job 
nor for college or are taking outdated shop courses. 

Today, a high school education plus a marketable skill have become 
the minimum job requirement, but two-thirds of the youth who enter 
the ninth grade in the typical metropolitan high school will not meet 
this minimum requirement. Ten years ago, personnel management 
could say, “Send us more high school dropouts to sort our checks, run 
our elevators, and do other jobs requiring no training,” but it is now a 
well publicized fact that routine, repetitive jobs are gone. Education 

must change accordingly or admit failure in its purpose to serve “all 
the people.” 

Nine years ago, the U. S. Department of Labor was warning that by 
1970 the demand for unskilled labor would be virtually nonexistent 
In i960, it also warned of the economic migrations to the cities of mil- 
lions of people ill prepared educationally to adjust to the changes of 
urban technology. As predicted, the postwar baby boom now in the 
high schools has been coupled with an after-Sputnik demand for higher 
academic achievement. This combination alone has intensified the 
measure up or get out” philosophy which now permeates both second- 
ary and higher education. 

More than any other factor, the increasing sweep of technological 
change has doubled the educational gap for millions of youth and 
adults with less than a high school education. It has created a man- 
power imbalance that is shaking our whole economic and social struc- 
ture. For the man struggling to understand fractions and how to use a 
ruler, our new world of electronics, with its minimal mathematics re- 
quirement of trigonometry, is as far away as the moon. He sees enticing 
tull-page advertisements for electronic workers, draftsmen, and hun- 
dreds of other unobtainable jobs. Without the education to secure these 
jobs he feels cheated, and rightly so. 

Tragically, one out of every four persons on the street does not have 
a high school education. There is no such thing as a “quickie” eight- 
week course to make up eight years of schooling. Nationally, we are 
trying to solve the problem with gimmicks, social panaceas, and 
lengthy committee reports. 

Why shouldn’t we give every person the opportunity to make up the 
education our society has failed to provide? What right do we have to 
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deny any citizen the opportunity for learning because of his age? If the 
opportunity for an education and a job ends at age 18 as it does in many 
communities, the battle for job opportunities will be fought in the streets. 

Education has become a national problem. It’s no longer a local 
community problem. The majority of children no longer enter kinder- 
garten and graduate from high school in the same community. The 
quality of educational opportunities in rural areas and in small towns 
is vital to the economy of the nation simply because so many young 
people are migrating to the urban, industrial centers of the nation. 

Many educators consider their sole responsibility to be the education 
of children until they either drop out of school or graduate from the 
twelfth grade. They consider the youth standing on street corners 
saying, “What’ll we do now?” to be a responsibility of community 
agencies, not of public education. But the time for talk is over. As a 
nation we either move immediately to educate millions of our people 
and give them the opportunity for jobs, dignity, and self-respect, or we 
must reconcile ourselves to unrest in our cities, costly lifetime doles, 
and waste of potentially skilled manpower in our economy. 

Public education does not operate in a vacuum — it is a perfect image 
of the society it serves. Traditionally, public schools are implementers 
of, or persuaders for, social change. Most educators have never seen 
themselves as leaders or makers of social change but rather have viewed 
themselves as followers of social change. 

Until the majority of people decide that public education must pro- 
vide (a) basic elementary education for all, including the millions of 
adults who have never gone beyond the fifth grade; (b) the same em- 
phasis on preparation for the world of work as is now placed on prepa- 
ration for college; and (c) the opportunity for high school dropouts, 
both youth and adults, to have a second chance to complete a high 
school education, acquire a marketable skill, or upgrade obsolete skills, 
no major change is going to take place in public education in our nation. 

It is this third dimension — continuing education for out-of-school 
youth and adults -which lies at the core of our national crisis. Educa- 
tion has always been the key to a good job and the money for decent 
housing, adequate food, and the other advantages commonly known as 
the American way of life. 

The basic question facing our society today is, Does the majority of 
Americans really want to offer an educational opportunity to the one- 
fourth of the black and white population of our country who are now in 
virtual economic bondage? More specifically, Are the majority willing 
to educate a black man to operate an engine lathe in the next aisle, a 
stenographer to work at the next desk, or does the majority want to hold a 
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minority of blacks and whites in a position of servitude and reliance on 
welfare subsistence, a guaranteed income, or some other type of finan- 
cial holding action? Unrest in the cities is not a new problem. It is a 
question which has faced most societies since the dawn of civilization. 

The federal government has been making sporadic attempts to edu- 
cate both unemployed youth and adults for the job openings available. 
Even though 75 percent of those completing training under the Man- 
power Development and Training Act are getting and holding good 
jobs, there is considerable resistance to those federal programs by those 
who want “quality education” reserved for the “selected few.” 

In most states today, including the industrial North, the average 
amount of schooling completed by adults is between 9 and 10 years. 
Education has historically been reserved as a special privilege for those 
who could afford to pay for it. The United States has come as close as 
any society in offering an equal educational opportunity for all, but the 
socioeconomic changes of the past 10 years have caused it to fall short. 
It is time for a major change in public education. 

In 1856, when the Cincinnati Public Schools opened their first eve- 
ning high school, the Board of Education pointed out that “the per- 
petuation of our superior form of government depends upon an intel- 
ligent and informed citizenry. If this is not looked to, power will 
gradually pass from the many to the few and in the lapse of time this 
great fabric of government will find a common grave of all the great 
republics of history.” Because of the loss of two operating levies in 
1966, the Cincinnati Board of Education for the first time was forced to 
charge a resident tuition fee of $48 for adults in its day and evening 
adult high school courses. Enrollment in the adult high schools and 
pre-employment classes for high school dropouts dropped nearly in 
half from the normal enrollment of 7,000 youth and adults. People who 
need education the most can least afford to pay for it. The Board of 
Education eliminated the tuition fee, but Cincinnati is the only city in 
Ohio that does not charge a tuition fee for dropouts who want a second 
chance to earn a high school diploma and acquire a marketable skill. 

Surprisingly, the majority of educators want tuition fees. Unfortu- 
nately, many people feel that any youth or adult who was unable to 
adjust to the academic curriculum of the regular school or who was 
deprived of an opportunity for an education — even an elementary one 
— should not be given a second chance for an education or should at 
least pay for it. 

In the United States today, with a few notable exceptions, there is a 
deep void between publicly supported high schools and publicly sup- 
ported colleges and universities. Millions of frustrated youth and adults 
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are caught in this educational void. Too many legislators and Congress- 
men, as evidenced in Congressional hearings, think of adult education 
as it may exist in their affluent suburban communities classes in 
bridge, gourmet cooking, and recreational classes offered on a strictly 
self-supporting basis. It’s adult education of another world from that of 
the inner city. It is one of the paradoxes of our society. Suburbanites, 
with the exception of senior citizens, need adult courses to learn how to 
relax from the stresses of employment while many youth and adults of 

the inner city have too much leisure. 

Adults who have been deprived of the opportunity for an elementary 
education are not necessarily stupid. Many adults in federally sup- 
ported basic education classes (elementary 1-8) are achieving two grade 
levels in 150 hour classes. Many arrive at the adult centers before 
classes open just for the opportunity of a few minutes talk with the 
teacher. The hunger for education on the part of adults who have only 
two or three years of schooling is almost inconceivable to the suburbanite. 

Public school systems with the courage to break with educational 
traditionalism and to offer programs especially designed for youth and 
adults are enrolling thousands of students. In Indianapolis, one out of 
every six graduates of the adult program is a day school dropout who 
became a drop-in. In Los Angeles, it’s one out of eight; Cincinnati, 
one out of ten. 

Throughout the country, public school classrooms, shops, and labora- 
tories are largely unused in the late afternoons, evenings, Saturdays, 
and during the summer months. At the same time, a fourth of the popu- 
lation in the cities is desperately lacking in education. In many instances 
the Office of Economic Opportunity has been forced to open ill equipped 
training classes in dirty, abandoned buildings, while boards of educa- 
tion keep their buildings dark and concentrate on less controversial 
federal programs such as Head Start and the equipping of school 
libraries. When boards of education in the 1800’s did turn on their 
school building lights to educate the foreign born, it was the beginning 
of a night school spirit which appears to have been lost in many 
communities. 

Indeed, public education cannot work in a vacuum — it must co- 
sponsor educational programs with public welfare departments, 
metropolitan housing authorities, state employment services, and 
Neighborhood Youth Corps; and it must work directly with business, 
industry, and labor. In-plant educational courses for employees, a long 
established practice in a few cities, is a double-barrelled effort to meet 
America’s educational backlog. The schools, business, and industry 
are logical partners in educational action programs. Business and 
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industry can help educators develop curriculum, loan teachers for 
adult vocational evening classes, advise on the type of instructional 
equipment needed, and refer students for training. Most cities have 
only scratched the surface in business-education partnerships. 

Again, one basic question, Are the majority of people willing to give 
a black and white minority opportunity for a second chance in educa- 
tion, encourage them to take advantage of the opportunity, and offer 
opportunity for the better job on a truly equal basis? The fabric of our 
whole society has been built on equal opportunity. Not all will take 
advantage of the opportunity; but if we believe in our system, then it is 
our moral obligation to give every youth and every adult repeated 
opportunity during his lifetime to achieve our goal of dignity and self- 
respect for the individual, which in turn strengthens our society and 
helps each and every one of us. 

An action-now program might well consider the following priorities: 

1. High schools in the cities must now equitably balance the atten- 
tion they give to preparation for work with that for college. This means 
giving equal status to the world of work through vocational-technical 
programs, not simply using vocational programs as the place to put the 
noncollege-bound student. It means a willingness on the part of boards 
of education to spend the necessary funds to update obsolete vocational 
courses. On the other side of the coin, if local taxpayers don’t provide 
the funds to do the educational job, public education in the city will 
simply disintegrate. It means the updating of teacher training institu- 
tions in preparing teachers and counselors for the world of work. It 
means that teachers from middle-class families who have never been 
closer to a ghetto than their car must develop an understanding and 
appreciation of children and youth in big cities where most of the 
people now live. 

2. Continuing education for out-of-school youth and adults must 
become a vital part of every public educational system on the same 
tuition-free basis as elementary and secondary education. It must be- 
come a third dimension — a vital part of the school system — and not a 
supplement or appendage to it. 

This means opening up high school buildings in the late afternoons, 
in the evenings, and on Saturdays plus holding adult basic education 
classes (grades 1-8) in churches, community centers, and other familiar 
locations in the neighborhoods where the people live. It means en- 
couraging local taxpayers, state legislators, and Congress to provide 
the funds to give to one-fourth of our youth and adult population the 
opportunity to complete an elementary or a high school education; to 
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acquire marketable skills either for initial employment or upgrading in 
employment; and to take short-term general education courses to teach 
people how to utilize effectively their incomes as well as how to earn a 
livelihood. It means that the federal government must regain faith in 
public education as the best means of educating all the people. It means 
that teacher training institutions must offer professional courses in the 
instruction of adults. 

3. The federal government must abandon its on-again — off-again 
programs of expediency in attacking the problem of educating the poor. 
Pilot projects by the thousands have flickered and died over the past 
five years. Now is the time to light the main burner and develop a com- 
prehensive national manpower plan. The balance of power arrangement 
among the U. S. Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and 
Welfare and the U. S. Office of Economic Opportunity has created con- 
fusion, duplication, and a spinning of wheels in the cities. The time is 
past for political gestures and federal programs which expend most of 
their grants in administrative overhead and carpetbagging rather than 
helping people. 

4. The role and financial responsibility of the states should be 
clearly defined. Too many states are merely the legal funnel for federal 
grants between Washington and the local community. Every state must 
have the same financial responsibility for educating out-of-school 
youth and adults that it has for educating children and high school 
youth up to the compulsory school age of 16 or 18 years. 

5. Education must take advantage of the new individualized instruc- 
tion machines and materials, which can dispense facts and help the 
student correct his own errors and move successfully at his own rate of 
speed. The new role of the teacher is that of an analyzer of each stu- 
dent’s learning progress. Individualized instruction under programed 
learning appeals to both the able student and the slower student be- 
cause the emphasis is upon success. Furthermore, responsibility for 
learning is where it belongs — on the individual. Learning is an individ- 
ual matter. No one can learn for the student — least of all the teacher. 
With individualized programed learning instruction, more time can 
be given to problem solving based on the facts as learned through 
efficient mechanical devices and other new methods. The traditional 
classroom methods are no longer practical from the standpoint of 
available teaching staff, the number of persons who must be served, 
and the cost of educating millions of people who must be educated, 
reeducated, and retrained. 

6. The evaluative criteria of the regional accrediting associations 
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which serve as the base for most state high school standards and grad- 
uation requirements must be revised. Many of these state standards are 
based on the assumption that all youth finish high school and go on to 
college. In many cities there are more people with less than a fifth- 
grade education than there are college graduates. It’s time for a change 
in an educational world of unreality. A start has been made by the 
North Central Association of Secondary Schools and Colleges in the 
establishment of separate evaluative criteria in high school completion 
programs for out-of-school youth and adults. 

7. Overall plans of continuing education must be developed to 
solve the problem of displacement of our manpower resources, (a) The 
functional illiterate must acquire, within his capacity, the basic edu- 
cation and the fundamental skills to reach the first rung of the eco- 
nomic ladder, (b) Out-of-school youth and adults with two or three 
years of high school, who are now filling jobs on the first rung of the 
ladder, must be encouraged to acquire the necessary high school 
academic and vocational-technical skills to reach the second rung of 
the economic ladder. Unless this is accomplished, there will be few job 
opportunities for the men and women trying to reach the first rung, (c) 
High school and college graduates must be encouraged to keep up with 
rapidly changing job requirements and to acquire a higher level of 
academic, technical, and professional skill to reach the third rung of 
the economic ladder. The upgrading of the entire labor force has a 
direct relationship to the number of entry jobs available in the labor 
market. 

A solution to the many problems resulting from the merging social 
and economic factors of the “second industrial revolution” must be 
found. It is now recognized that education on all levels — from kinder- 
garten to university graduate work— holds the key to many of these 
problems. 

On a strictly dollar basis, continuing education for out-of-school 
youth and adults is one of the least expensive actions our economy can 
generate — to say nothing of the added dignity and self-respect of the in- 
dividuals involved. There is no pill to take for an instant education, but 
the vast majority of our people do want the dignity and self-respect of 
earning their own livelihoods. The fact that an increasing number of out- 
of-school youth and adults in many cities are seeking under their own 
initiative to improve themselves is one of the most encouraging signs of 
our times. The economic rewards to the individual for self-improvement 
remain, as they must, a prime factor in our economy. The fact that mil- 
lions of adults in the United States are discovering for themselves that 
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learning never ends and that it is never too late to learn may answer 
many of the problems — provided public education has the insight, the 
imagination, and the courage to provide the opportunities for learning. 

Age in itself is a relatively unimportant barrier to learning. Of greater 
significance is the combination of motivation, experience, energy, and 
capacity to learn. The “time for learning” is no longer considered a 
prerogative of school-age children. 

The change in education, however, will not come in nice, neat pack- 
ages carefully labeled and tied with blue ribbon. One thing is certain: 
Change, and radical change, must be made in public education. Until 
all the people have the opportunity for an education, there can be no 
such thing as equal opportunity for all as we claim. It becomes simply 
a matter of attempting to hold a restive minority under physical control. 

Do we have the courage to sift the strictly political from the educa- 
tional values? As a society, do we have the soul to help people help 
themselves? 
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CHAPTER 1 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF 

PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR ADULT EDUCATION 



Robert A. Luke 



INTRODUCTION 

Adult education today is a mixture of many forces and a collection 
of many items — antique as well as modern. Its content can run from 
literature to literacy, from community action to philosophical reflec- 
tion, from the study of external forces that drive society to the study of 
internal forces that drive individuals. 

Adult education can as easily include classes in furniture refinishing 
and navigation and speed reading as it can classes in effective speaking 
or elementary English or community orchestra or intercultural relations 
or typing. It can take in science . . . political as well as natural. It can 
examine the world . . . and the test tube. Its aim may be better jobs, in- 
creased understanding, more civic participation, better health, or wiser 
consumer buying. 

The “education” in adult education includes the basic subjects nor- 
mally taught in elementary and high school — reading, writing, and 
calculus as well as art, modern dance, and conversational Spanish. 

Also included are the advanced technology needed today for adult 
vocations and the recreational and personal development instruction 
needed by all kinds of individuals, whether jobless manual laborers or 
overworked executives. 



Robert A. Luke is executive secretary of the National Association for Public School Adult Educa- 
tion and director of the Division of Adult Education Service. National Education Association, 
Washington. D. C. 
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ADULT EDUCATION AGENCIES 

The “adult” in adult education includes the recent high school 
dropout and the Job Corps enrollee. While not an adult in years, such 
a person has adult needs for a job, an income, the ability to meet adult 
responsibilities. “Adult” also includes the scholar, the technician, the 
housewife, and the retiree who want to learn a new skill or explore a 
new subject interest. Adult education today can include practically 
everything and nearly everyone. 

Programs of adult education are offered to the community by an in- 
credibly wide range of groups and agencies -churches, local public 
school systems, land grant colleges, state universities, community col- 
leges, libraries -and all the myriad organizations, institutions, and 
agencies that claim education as a part or all of their mission. 

No one of these sponsors can claim a greater importance than any 
other or aspire to meet a more essential need. W^hile each program 
agency may interdepend with others within the total structure of adult 
education, each has its own history, its own clientele, its own adminis- 
trative pattern, and — to some extent — its own professional society. 

PUBLIC ADULT EDUCATION 

Along with the others, the public education authority — local school 
districts primarily responsible for the education of boys and girls — has 
had a long and significant part to play in the historical development of 
adult education. Recently, the programs traditionally offered by the 
public sc iools — the well known K-12 administrative pattern — have 
been augmented by the educational offerings for adults made available 
by the community colleges. Together, public schools and community 
colleges represent the bulk of the adult education currently referred to 
in the nomenclature of the profession as “public adult education.” It 
is that history to which this chapter is directed. 



The wriler of tlvs chapter has relied heavily on George C. Mann’s "The Development of Public 
School Education," written in 1956 for the first edition of Public School Adult Education: A Guide 
/or Administrators, published by NAPSAE. At that time Dr. Mann was chief of the Bureau of Adult 
Education of the California State Department of Education. An equally important source has been a 
monograph written by Malcolm Knowles, professor of adult education at Boston University, entitled 
The Role of Adult Education in the Public Schools, which was published in 1962 as No. 4 of Vol. 144 
of the Boston University’s School of Education Journal of Education. 

The writer has also had access to two manuscripts awaiting publication. The first is the chapter on 
adult education as a service of state departments of education written by Job , Holden, dean of the 
Graduate School of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, for a two-volume history of state depart- 
ments of education to be published in 1969 by the Council of Chief State School Officers. The writer 
has also received permission to quote material appearing in a manuscript he has prepared for the 
article on the history of the National Association for Public School Adult Education for the forth- 
coming Encyclopedia of Education, to be published by the Macmillan Company. 
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EARLY HISTORY 

Development of Adult Education in the Cities 

When adult education began three centuries ago in the United 
States, it was aimed primarily at helping young industrial workers 
learn enough to find and keep a better job. Many jobs were different 
then. There was more emphasis on muscle and less on brain. However, 
only a minimum amount of schooling was needed for young men who 
wanted to get ahead. Evening schools catered to their needs. 

In Colonial times, wiites Dr. Mann in his chapter on the history 
of public school adult education, “evening schools existed as private 
undertakings conducted for profit.” As early as 1661, he reports, such 
schools — with both a vocational and a cultural emphasis — were to be 
found in New York State. Later, similar schools were opened in Boston 
(1724), Philadelphia (1734), and Charleston, South Carolina (1744). 
Through the ensuing years, such privately run schools have steadily 

grown along with the public adult schools, which started somewhat 
later. 

Massachusetts, which is credited with other notable achievements in 
education, may have also been the first state to support adult education 
financially when in 1823 the state appropriated $75 to at least partially 
support an evening school. By 1854 the state’s aid had increased to 
such an extent that the school could be entirely supported by public 
funds. 

Although Providence, Rhode Island, is credited with opening even- 
ing schools in 1810, these were private schools. City-operated evening 
schools in Providence did not exist before 1850. 

New York City opened a public evening program in 1833, but it was 
discontinued five years later for the lack of funds and was not re- 
established until 1847 when the state provided $6,000 “to conduct 
evening schools for males.” About 3,000 boys and men enrolled in the 
six evening schools established that year in New York. The next year 
the state appropriation was increased to $15,000, and women were 
also allowed to enroll. By 1857 New York City was operating 25 schools 
five evenings a week. 

But well before the New York evening schools were successfully 
reestablished, a number of other cities had undertaken the lead. In 
1834 the city council of Louisville, Kentucky, began an evening school 
for apprentices. In 1836 Boston used half the proceeds from its city 
hay scales to support evening schools. In 1839 Baltimore opened even- 
ing courses for 12- to 21-year-old males unable to attend day schools. 
The age limit of 17 years was later extended to 30. 
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Dr. Knowles reports in his monograph on public school adult educa- 
tion that Cincinnati, Ohio, opened three evening elementary schools 
in 1840 “in response to a law requiring ‘the Trustees to provide a 
suitable number of evening schools for the benefit of young men over 
12 years of age who are, by the nature of their occupations, prevented 
from attending day schools.’ ” In 1856 Cincinnati became the first 
sizable city to open an evening high school, and in their annual 
report for 1857 school officials were able to report that “this school 
has succeeded much beyond our expectations, not only in the profi- 
ciency of the pupils in their studies, the attendance being much more 
regular than had prevailed in the most successful of the District Night 
Schools, but especially in the increased numbers attracted to these 
latter mentioned schools, and the evident zeal for improvement excited 
among the youth by the opening of a higher course of education.” 

Mann adds that the big cities were responsible for the growth. “From 
1847 to 1869 the major cities of Massachusetts opened evening 
schools,” he writes. “Cities in other states followed the example of 
Massachusetts and New York. Pittsburgh and San Francisco estab- 
lished evening schools in 1856, St. Louis in 1859, Chicago in 1862, 
and Philadelphia in 1869. By 1870 there were more than 100 evening 
schools in the United States. By 1900, 165 major cities of the United 
States had established evening schools whose major purpose was to 
meet the educational needs of adults.” 

State Recognition of the Need for Adult Education 

The states generally lagged behind the cities in recognizing the need 
for adult education. Much of the early state legislation was only per- 
missive in that it allowed cities to establish evening classes if they 
wished but generally offered no financial support. 

Massachusetts, the first state known to give financial aid to evening 
schools, was also the first — in 1883 — to require that evening classes 
be provided in every city of 10,000 or more population. 

California, which provided permissive legislation in 1879, waited 
until 1893 before the legislature ordered that both special day and 
evening elementary classes “shall be open for the admission of all 
children over 16 years of age residing in the district and for the ad- 
mission of adults.” 

College and University Support of Adult Education 

In a number of states, college and university extension divisions 
took over the development of adult education when state departments 
of education failed to create programs. This occurred in Texas, in North 
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Carolina, in Virginia, and at the University of Wyoming. In Ohio, much 
of the leadership provided in some states by the state department of 
education was carried on by the Bureau of Adult Education at Ohio 
State University. 

Enrollment and Curriculum Expansion 

During the last quarter of the nineteenth century, enrollments in 
adult programs expanded, the age level rose (because state compulsory 
attendance laws were, by then, keeping more of the young students in 
school), and the subjects offered by evening schools increased. 

But it didn’t happen all at once. Knowles writes — 

The curriculum of the early evening schools was limited almost 
entirely to the basic subjects in the primary grades. There is little 
evidence that the curriculum broadened significantly until close 
to the turn of the century when four directions of change can be 
identified: (1) expansion of “Americanization” programs for im- 
migrants, (2) expansion of vocational courses, especially in trade 
and commercial subjects, (3) extension into secondary and college 
level subjects with the opening of evening high schools, and (4) 
experimental sorties into informal adult education. 

COMMUNITY AND JUNIOR COLLEGE GROWTH 

In recent years the rapid growth of community junior colleges has 
offered one of the most dramatic new opportunities for the extension 
and expansion of adult education programs. 

The first publicly supported junior college was established in 1901. 
By 1930 there were 400. By 1952 the number had increased to 597. 
Since then more than 200 additional junior colleges have opened. If 
the present rate of expansion continues, it is estimated that in 1970 

there will be more than 1,000 junior colleges serving more than 2 
million students. 

The adult education activities of the community college — frequently 
called the “community services” program- included all of. the educa- 
tional, cultural, and recreational programs offered in addition to the 
other general grouping of offerings: two years of college work that can 
usually be transferred for credit to senior colleges and special occu- 
pational programs that prepare students for a semiprofessional or tech- 
nical career. Approximately one-third of all community college stu- 
dents are adults. 

Factors of interdependencies between the adult education programs 
of community colleges and schools operating under the K-12 adminis- 
trative structure vary widely. In some states few guidelines differen- 
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tiating the program ideas of the two have been developed, and simi- 
larity of function has emerged. In other states, guidelines have been 
developed which tend to differentiate their functions. Generally speak- 
ing, such guidelines, rather than rigidly demarcating specific instruc- 
tional roles, tend to take into account the availability of facilities, past 
histories, and other factors, which together will account for the widest 
possible program of service to the community offered in a manner that 
makes maximum use of existing facilities and trained personnel. As 
will be discussed more fully later in this chapter, in at least two states 
the responsibility for elementary and secondary education for adults 
has been transferred to the publicly supported junior colleges. 

In addition to the development of the comprehensive community 
college, there is a trend toward building tecF^cal institutes which 
have as their sole purpose the training of persons at the subprofessional 
level. New York, Ohio, Michigan, and the District of Columbia illus- 
trate this new development. 

ENROLLMENT STATISTICS AND CHARACTERISTICS 
OF ADULT EDUCATION 

Enrollment statistics for the early years of adult education are hard 
to come by. However, estimates of the number of adults in public 
school programs ranged up to 1 million in 1924 and up to 1.5 million 
in 1934. Volunteers for Learning; A Study of the Educational Pursuits 
of American Adults, published in 1965, projected a figure of merely 
2 million adults enrolled in programs offered by “elementary and 
secondary schools.” Data for this part of the study were collected in 
1962 and, therefore, do not reflect recent rapid growth of adult educa- 
tion or community service programs in community colleges or the rise 
in enrollments in adult basic education (functional, job-oriented, 
literacy education) that resulted from the passage of the adult educa- 
tion provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act in 1964. According 
to the U.S. Office of Education, more than 400,000 individuals were 
enrolled in federally supported adult basic education classes in 1966- 
67. It is probably safe to estimate that in 1968 at least 6 million indi- 
viduals were enrolled in adult education programs offered by ele- 
mentary-secondary schools and community colleges. 

More to the point, however, are the changes in constituency that 
are reflected in the enrollment figures. In Volunteers For Learning 
the typical adult education student is described as follows: “He is 
just as often a she; is typically under 40; has completed high school or 
better; enjoys an above-average income; works full-time and most often 
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in a ‘white collar’ occupation; is typically white and Protestant; is 
married and is a parent; lives in an urbanized area, and more likely in 
suburbs than a large city; and is found in all parts of the country.” 
Today, however, the rapidly changing emphasis of many publicly sup- 
ported adult education programs reflects on the part of the public 
schools a much greater enrollment of the seriously undereducated 
adult residing in the center of the nation’s cities, and in community 
colleges a substantial number of adults are seeking advanced voca- 
tional or technical retraining as a means of upgrading their service in 
their present job or of preparing for new jobs. 

TRENDS IN FISCAL SUPPORT 



State Aid 

While local school districts have always provided the bulk of the 
adult education funds, the states have gradually increased their ap- 
propriations. In his chapter ‘‘Financing Adult Education” in the second 
edition of NAPSAE’s Public School Adult Education, Homer Kempfer 
indicates that — 

State aid is distributed to local districts on a reimbursement basis 
according to three general plans. Several states use average daily 
attendance (ADA) as the base. Some states allocate funds on an 
instructional hour basis. A few states allocate money on the basis 
of local expenditures. 

The three plans exert somewhat different influence on local pro- 
grams. The ADA basis of distribution normally encourages large 
classes and high attendance. State education department regula- 
tions in California and elsewhere prohibit counting attendance at 
certain large group meetings. The instructional hour basis of 
distribution usually requires maintenance of a minimum ADA. 
It encourages the operation of many classes of reasonable size. 
Neither this nor the ADA method aid the nonclass type of activity 
such as tutoring, correspondence instruction, educational radio 
programs, activities involving the broader community, and pro- 
gram consultation service. 

In Dr. Holden’s study for the Council of Chief State School Officers, 
he reports that — 

At present some of the states providing the greatest amount of 
financial support are New York, California, and Florida. California, 
Michigan, and Rhode Island are three states having funds for adult 
education included in the foundation program, and not as a 
separate appropriation. The Ohio Legislature, in August 1967, in- 
cluded $115,000 for adult education in its school appropriation 
bill as a part of school moneys. 
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Dr. Holden also reports that New Jersey has a unique formula for 
state aid in which it awards a local istrict three-fourths of the salary 
of a director. It gives no money for teachers' salaries, but instead pro- 
vides money for administrative leadership. Connecticut has a general 
adult education program with a three-stage scale of support providing 
for free education for adults through high school and for older persons 
and the handicapped. 

However, of the 50 states, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico, 
25 do not provide any state funds for general adult education (as dis- 
tinguished from adult vocational education) aside from adult basic 
education programs. All but three of the states which provide funds 
restrict their use in some way, if only by requiring they be used for 
classes which are primarily educational, not recreational. On the 
other hand, the necessity of providing matching funds for participation 
in federal funds for adult basic education has stimulated nearly every 
state which was lagging in financial support for adult education to 
contribute at least a minimum amount of funds and to begin to build 
a state supervisory staff. There already is evidence that this action will 
gradually result in permanent provision for adult education in these 
states. 

Federal Support 

As will be pointed out more fully in Chapter 6, “The Impact of Legis- 
lation on Adult Education,” the federal government has been involved 
in adult programs for half a century. It is only within the last several 
years, however, that the federal infusion of funds for general education 
has become such a tide that it has washed out state money as the sec- 
ond most important source of funds. Local money is still of prime 
importance but, according to Dr. Holden, federal appropriations now 
rank second with state spending in third place. 

Strenuous efforts are now being made by the National Association 
for Public School Adult Education and others to extend federal support 
to high school equivalency and high school diploma programs for 
adults. There is considerable evidence to indicate that, in time, the 
Congress will round out the now lacking balance in many programs by 
offering financial encouragement in the program areas of consumer, 
health, civic, and family life education; in the arts and sciences; and 
in other of the commonly accepted subject areas of the secondary 
school curriculum. 

State Fiscal Trends 

At the state level, two fiscal trends are apparent. One is the recent 
action of several state legislatures — notably those of Michigan and 
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Ohio — in modifying the legislation relating to secondary education in 
such a way that state funds become available to reimburse local dis- 
tricts for educational programs for all students enrolled in secondary 
education programs irrespective of the age of the student. This has had 
the effect of removing tuition barriers while at the same time greatly 
accelerating enrollments. 

A second legislative trend — heavily influenced by fiscal considera- 
tions— is evidenced in Washington and North Carolina where all edu- 
cational programs for adults, including those at the elementary and 
secondary levels, are mandated to the jurisdiction of the community 
colleges. This trend developed, in part, as a result of the interaction 
of soaring costs for elementary secondary education for boys and girls 
and the creation of new taxing authorities for the community college. 
This trend reflects the understandable wishes of many boards of edu- 
cation and school administrations to retain their available tax resources 
for the education of children; and the equally understandable desire 
of new community college districts to offer as wide and as comprehen- 
sive a program as possible out of the new tax bases becoming available 
to them. 

On the other hand, a number of legislatures resist this change on the 
basis that the general level of the community college work should be 
postsecondary and that the K-12 school system should continue to 
offer programs at this level, whatever the age of the student. 

Student Fees 

Overall, the influence of state and federal aid on adult education 
cannot be overemphasized. Over and over it has been demonstrated 
that such aid is essential to the encouragement of the growth of public 
adult education. Increasing state and federal support in public educa- 
tion has been a key factor in reducing the vicious influence of the fee 
system on adult education. As stated by the author of this chapter in 
the second edition of Public School Adult Education — 

The hard core of adult education activities cannot be supported out 
of fees. The mayor is not going to pay a fee for consultation on en- 
riching the educational potential of a community conference on 
housing. Individuals are going to look at a televised course in 
learning to read the English language whether they pay for it or not. 
It would be absurd to think of attaching a price tag to neighborhood 
conferences on education. By imposing a fee on adult students 
wishing to complete elementary or secondary education — or a 
wage earner seeking to upgrade his vocational skills — the very ones 
most in need may be denied an opportunity. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PROFESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 

In the all important area of professional leadership, the same slow 
but steady assumption of responsibility at the state and national levels 
can also be observed. 

When local school districts initially undertook to begin adult educa- 
tion programs, it was to meet a specific educational need existing 
within the community -the demand of out-of-school youths for the 
continuation of their education. Except in rare instances, however, 
little attention was paid to the fact that the psychological and learning 
needs of these young adults differed from those of children. The only 
difference between regular school and adult school was that the latter 
was held during the evening hours. The term standard evening high 
school came into being as a means of underscoring that the program 
for out-of-school youth was no different than the one for children. 

Experience soon demonstrated, however, that different administra- 
tive procedures and different instructional patterns were needed. 
Gradually a few specialists in the education of adults began to emerge 
at the local level. One of the greatest of these was Emily Griffith, who 
in 1915 began working out the specialized programs which resulted 
in the founding of the Emily Griffith Opportunity School in Denver, 
Colorado -the first full-time, round-the-clock, tuition-free school for 
adults. 

Evolving Leadership at the State Level 

It was well into the second decade of the new century before the 
states began to provide the much needed professional leadership that 
would both encourage local districts to begin programs for adults and 
to exchange useful experiences with each other. In 1917 Connecticut 
created within its state department of education a division with a full- 
time supervisor devoted entirely to evening and continuation schools. 
Two years later, the state created a division of Americanization. Both 
divisions were later consolidated into one. 

In 1918 the State of New York named a special supervisor for immi- 
grant education as did Delaware in 1919. California initiated the first 
separate state office of adult education in 1920. 

In 1956 the Fund for Adult Education, an independent agency cre- 
ated by the Ford Foundation, provided a series of grants to NAPSAE, 
which enabled it to undertake programs of considerable magnitude 
designed to extend and strengthen full-time leadership for adult edu- 
cation programs offered under public auspices. Among the most signif- 
icant results was the establishment of professional training programs 
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for state and local directors of adult education and demonstration pro- 
grams on the effectiveness of full-time adult education personnel on 
the staffs of local school districts and state departments of education. 
In 1958 five of the 17 states having a full- time consultant on the staff 
of the chief state school officer were employed as a result of the 
FAE-NAPSAE grants. 

One of the many new strengths that the Adult Basic Education Title 
of the Economic Opportunity Act brought to publicly supported adult 
education was its provision that professional leadership be installed 
within the state education department in every state administering the 
program. Today, therefore, all states but one have an adult education 
person on the staff of the chief school officer. Although a number of 
these are restricted to providing professional leadership in adult basic 
education, it is proving to provide a foundation from which a more 
comprehensive program of state leadership can emerge. 

U. S. Office of Education Reorganization 

Unrelated but equally effective action at the federal level was the 
reorganization of the U.S. Office of Education in July of 1965, which 
established an associate commissioner for a newly created Bureau of 
Adult and Vocational Education (later renamed Bureau of Adult, Vo- 
cational, and Library Programs). One of the “divisions” within the 
new bureau was a Division of Adult Education Programs with sub- 
ordinate positions established for the administration of specifically 
authorized federal programs in the areas of civil defense, adult basic 
education, and adult education at the university extension level. This 
reorganization at the federal level, placing the administration of adult 
education at the associate commissioner level, has been reflected in a 
general upgrading of the administrators of state and local programs, 
until many of them now also report directly to the chief administrator 
of the state or local school authority. 

Need for Local Leadership 

As noted earlier, one of the significant advances was made in New 
Jersey in 1964 when a state aid bill for adult education was passed 
authorizing the state to subsidize local districts for two-thirds of the 
salary of full-time directors. In other words, rather than reimbursing 
the districts on the basis of the number of students enrolled, it reim- 
bursed on the effort made by the local community to establish full-time 
local leadership. 

One of the most important impacts of the adult basic education pro- 
gram has been its effect on teacher training. Passage by Congress of the 
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Adult Education Title of the Economic Opportunity Act immediately 
created a pressing need for trained personnel. During the first year of 
the Act’s operation, federal funds were not available for this purpose. 
Therefore, during the summer of 1965, “trainer of trainers” institutes 
were held at the Universities of Washington, New Mexico, and Mary- 
land through the aid of a grant from the Ford Foundation. 

Since 1966, federal funds have been advanced for teacher training 
in adult basic education. Following the three Ford Foundation financed 
institutes in 1965, nine “trainer of trainers” institutes were held -one 
in each of the HEW-USOE administrative regions — in 1966. In 1967 
the number of institutes was increased to 19, with half being primarily 
concerned with the training of teachers and half with meeting the train- 
ing needs of the administrators of these programs. In 1968, 27 insti- 
tutes were scheduled to be held — two-thirds of them following the 1967 
pattern and the remainder devoted, by and large, primarily to the 
training needs of special or regional groups. 

The Adult Education Act of 1966 also provided funds for experi- 
mental and innovative projects. The first series of grants was made 
under this provision in 1967. Since the projects were largely long-range 
in their scope and implications, it is impossible to make an assessment 
of them at this time. 

Influence of Regional Accrediting Associations 

An important force for setting and maintaining standards in ele- 
mentary and secondary education has been the regional accrediting 
associations whose force is now beginning to be felt in adult education. 
In 1968 the North Central Association adopted separate criteria for 
the evaluation of high school programs for adults. As these criteria be- 
come operational, they will have the effect of stimulating increased 
flexibility in the construction of curriculums for students over the 
compulsory school age wishing to secure a high school diploma. 

A survey made by the Division of Vocational and Adult Education 
of the Richmond, Virginia, Public Schools in 1962 indicated extreme 
variations in policies and procedures among the various states as to 
the nature, extent, and conditions surrounding the granting of a di- 
ploma to adults who wish to complete their high school work. In- 
creasingly, all state and local school systems will be forced to make 
provision for specialized diploma programs for high school dropouts 
who return to school and seek a high school diploma. (The use of the 
General Educational Development test as a basis of awarding high school 
equivalency certificates is widespread. According to the Richmond 
survey, all of the 50 states except Ohio, Delaware, Massachusetts, and 
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Wisconsin use this test as a basic instrument for measuring educa- 
tional achievement in terms of high school equivalency.) 



PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 

While governments were playing their part in the development of 
adult education, so were adult educators themselves. In 1921 the 
National Education Association added the Department of Immigrant 
Education to the roster of professional groups under its umbrella. 
Three years later the name of the new department was changed to the 
Department of Adult Education, reflecting its broader aim and broader 
membership — “All those educators who instruct adults, from begin- 
ning English classes to evening high school and general evening classes 
in special subjects, all under public auspices.” In 1926 the American 
Association for Adult Education was formed as an umbrella organiza- 
tion for teachers, administrators, librarians, college professors, and all 
others interested in adult education. In 1951 the two organizations — 
the NEA’s Department of Adult Education and the American Associa- 
tion for Adult Education — merged as the Adult Education Association 
of the U.S.A. 

In the essay on the National Association for Public School Adult 
Education prepared by the author of this chapter for the forthcoming 
Encyclopedia of Education, the further development of the Adult Edu- 
cation Association is described as follows: 

An important constitutional provision of the new organization 
provided for the organization of sub-organizations composed of 
members of occupational interest or geographical groups ... It 
was under this authorization that the National Association for 
Public School Adult Education was founded in East Lansing, 
Michigan, in 1952, as an affiliate of the Adult Education Associa- 
tion of the U.S.A. As one means of assuring the development of 
specialized services for a single occupational group, membership 
was restricted to adult education workers in public schools. 

With the dissolution in 1951 in the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion of the NEA, any official affiliation of a voluntary association 
within the structure of the National Education Association also 
ceased to exist. In 1953, therefore, the membership of NAPSAE 
voted to again seek affiliation with the NEA. This was granted by 
the NEA Representative Assembly in 1956, after the three-year 
waiting period prescribed by NEA By-Laws. 

The regranting of departmental status of NAPSAE as a semi- 
autonomous organizational affiliate within the NEA structure was, 
in large measure, an organizational formality and did not, in any 
way, affect the full and complete support that not only NAPSAE 
had enjoyed from NEA since its inception, but also its predecessor 
organization. 
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As an organizational affiliate of NEA since 1921, both the De- 
partment of Immigrant Education and the Department of Adult 
Education had had a place on NEA convention programs, access 
to consultation from NEA staff members, and opportunities to 
have information about its activities carried in NEA’s communi- 
cation to its members. 

Neither of these early groups, however, had a member of the 
professional staff of the NEA assigned to work with it until 1945, 
when the Division of Adult Education Service was established by 
the NEA and Leland P. Bradford appointed as director. One of 
Dr. Bradford’s duties was to serve as executive secretary of the 
Department of Adult Education. With the foundation of NAPSAE, 
the Division’s assistant director, Robert A. Luke, was asked by 
NEA to serve as the executive secretary of NAPSAE. 

In 1952, Dr. Bradford was asked to head a newly created unit 
of the NEA, the National Training Laboratory. Mr. Luke was named 
director of the Adult Education Division and asked to continue 
staff services to NAPSAE. 

In 1963, in recognition of the continuing interdependent pro- 
gram relationships that had developed between AEA and NAPSAE, 
and in equal recognition of the different organizational goals and 
structure that had also developed, the AEA Delegate Assembly 
voted to discontinue the NAPSAE-AEA organizational affiliation. 

Although, as has been previously noted, several states mandated 
much of the adult education programs to the community colleges, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges did not have an organiza- 
tional unit directly concerned with providing technical assistance in 
the area of community services until 1968. At that time, through a 
grant made to the Association by the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, the 
Association began a three-year program to assist two-year colleges to 
develop community service programs. The new activity had been pre- 
ceded by a six-month study of community service programs in com- 
munity colleges supported by the Alfred P. Sloane Foundation. 

SUMMARY 

Adult education today is a natural outgrowth from what adult edu- 
cation was yesterday. It is a confusing mixture of both raw and well 
worn programs, of separate and overlapping programs, of programs 
that work together and programs that work at cross-purposes. It is a 
mixture of adults who are scarcely students and of students who are 
scarcely adults. It is a mixture of education for jobs that are disappear- 
ing and for jobs yet to appear. All this may appear to be a swirling mael- 
strom through which the adult educator can pick his way only with 
difficulty. Certain strengths, however, are emerging from this mixture. 
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First, adult educators now talk less about operating on a “fourth 
level of education that is unrelated to elementary, secondary, and 
higher education and, instead, strive to closely coordinate their educa- 
tional efforts with those of their colleagues on other levels of education. 
Increasingly, the goal is to build programs which provide useful edu- 
cational experiences for a continuation onward from whatever level at 
which the adult may have discontinued formal schooling. 

Second, there is a steadily increasing awareness on the part of both 
school authorities and the general public that a closer relationship 
must exist between the school dropout and his opportunities for a 
second chance education. What was once an “it’s too bad it has to 
happen attitude on the part of schoolmen and community leaders 
toward the dropout has, over the years, changed first to a serious en- 
deavor to improve the holding power of the school and then broadened 
to include cooperative programing on the part of secondary school 

officials and of adult education in behalf of both the potential and 
actual dropout. 

Translated into curriculum terms this means that our present con- 
cept of literacy is being revised; it is generally understood within the 
education profession and among members of the general public as a 
capability of an individual to become a responsible member of the 
community, a productive worker, and a successful participant in family 
life experiences. In most cases, this modern literacy level is under- 
stood to be at least a high school education or its equivalent. 



CHAPTER 2 



CONTINUING EDUCATION 
IN COMMUNITY SCHOOLS 



Peter L. Clancy 



HISTORICAL ROLE OF ADULT EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

When the public school system of any American community could 
serve the needs of that community by operating essentially as an 
academy for its young, there were few people indeed who ever thought 
about the system’s capacity to serve the needs of adults. Public schools 
in pre-Sputnik America stood as little citadels of learning within their 
communities to offer the basic educational skills to all and, to those 
bright enough and motivated enough to make the grade, preparation 
for college. Each public school building, in spite its being located for 
the convenience of the most people, nevertheless existed as something 
of an island fortress in its neighborhood. A drawbridge for children 
descended for the regular school day and was promptly hauled up at 
the close of the day. Now and then it was lowered for special occa- 
sions, but essentially the school was a fortress of formal learning for 
children. The principal was the King of the Castle and the custodian 
was the Lord High Chamberlain who really owned and ran the castle. 

Education began with kindergarten or first grade and, for some, was 
thought to end logically when the student had learned to “read, write, 
and cipher to the rule of three,” or had outgrown the seats. For others 
it was thought to end with a high school diploma, or whatever amount 
of education beyond the eighth grade represented enough preparation 
for a particular vocation. For a select few — a very select few — it was 
finally completed with a college diploma. But to nearly all, education 
was an ending thing; it had a beginning and a definite ending. 
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Thus, the role of the public school was clearly defined. In America, 
it had the glorious mission of providing every mother’s child the op- 
portunity to become literate. For those who had the ambition and the 
ability to meet its standards, it was willing to allow them to pick 
further from its potpourri of learning. The public school took custodial 
responsibility at least (provided behavior rules were adhered to) up 
to the age of compulsory attendance. It offered further services up to 
the completion of the twelfth grade — usually not much beyond the age 
of 18. No one considered its purview to be more than this. Surely the 
public school had no obligation to adults. They had already had their 
chance for education when they were young. The adult who thought he 
needed or wanted to learn something new or something more thought 
about college or correspondence school or trade school or business 
college or-most often-he just didn’t think about it. 

Little wonder then that when the federal government was willing 
to subsidize adult training programs during the depression of the 
thirties and agaiil when adult education programs were demanded by 
skill-hungry industry during the war, the public schools were timid 
about the adult training responsibilities thus forced on them. Few 
indeed were the school administrators and especially few were the 
boards of education who saw in adult education anything other than 
a necessary evil. It was a worthwhile community service, but it was 
nevertheless a nuisance. “As long as it doesn’t interfere with the regu- 
lar program and as long as it doesn’t cost anything” would be fairly 
typical of a school system’s response to a request for adult instructional 
services. That attitude still existed as recently as 1964 when the NEA 
Research Division conducted its study entitled Opinions of School 
Superintendents on Adult Education. In this study 63.7 percent of all 
superintendents reported financing by tuition alone for programs in 
recreational skills, while 53.7 percent checked tuition alone as the 
source of funding for cultural programs. 1 

When adult education programs in increasing numbers began to be 
a sine qua non for one reason or another, superintendents began to 
look around for someone in the school system to do the necessary co- 
ordination. Since the offerings were often vocationally oriented, they 
quite naturally turned to the vocational education teacher or coordin- 
ator; and because he was oriented this way, the development of adult 
education programs within school systems tended to be along the lines 
of technical and vocational education. But, it was almost always an 
additional assignment, and under no conditions could it cost more. 
The predisposition toward vocational and technical adult education 
still flourished in 1964. In the same superintendents’ opinion study 
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previously mentioned, 33 percent of all superintendents reporting 
adult education programs in their school systems indicated that their 
programs were essentially vocational in nature. An additional 20.3 
percent reported that their offerings were “academic, vocational, avo- 
cational, and recreational” in nature, while 14.8 percent reported that 
theirs were “academic, vocational, and avocational.” 2 
Thus in the immediate postwar years adult education made its way 
into public school systems through the backdoor. Postwar school 
building demands continued to mandate the self-sufficiency of adult 
education offerings. More vocationally oriented programs were fed- 
erally subsidized, and a few states began to offer supplemental finan- 
cial assistance to school systems for certain quite narrowly prescribed 
adult offerings, but rare indeed was the school board or the school 
administrator who saw any value in educating the parents of the 
children in order to make the job of educating the children themselves 
easier. And rare was the school board or chief administrator who rec- 
ognized at all the tremendous public relations value of offering adults 
rewarding and pleasant learning experiences. 

Not all boards of education relegate adult education to a self-sustain- 
ing activity or a vocationally oriented program. For example, the adult 
education department of the Flint, Michigan, Board of Education oper- 
ates under a philosophy charging that department with the responsi- 
bility “to provide educational opportunities for the adults of the 
community, so that each may obtain for himself the degree of educa- 
tion, training, and experience in which he is interested, and from 
which he is willing and able to profit.” 

At the present time the National Community School Education 
Association (NCSEA) is surveying its membership and is collecting 
samples of adult education policies from community-oriented school 
districts. Readers of this chapter may want to contact the NCSEA to 
obtain samples of community-oriented adult education policies. The 
address is 923 East Kearsley Street, Flint, Michigan 48503. 



THE CHANGING AMERICAN COMMUNITY 

The successful launching by the Soviet Union in 1957 of Sputnik 
did not cause the explosion of awareness of educational deficiencies 
in this country that followed that spectacular international coup. The 
launching of Sputnik I was merely the trigger. The explosion was 
destined to occur: The foment was there, and the explosion was in- 
evitable. Radical changes in the way of American living had been 
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occurring for some time, though much of the American public educa- 
tion establishment hardly knew what was happening. 

From 1900 to 1950 America changed from an essentially rural so- 
ciety to a predominantly urban society. The intensification of indus- 
trialization, spurred by World War II production efforts, rapidly 
eliminated the demand for unskilled labor. The GI Bill made it possible 
for returning veterans to pursue higher education, and hundreds of 
thousands of young men who otherwise never would have considered 
it were going to college. The world was changing fast. In 1940 at least 
30 percent of the jobs available to Americans demanded no particular 
skill. Norman C. Harris of the University of Michigan predicts that by 
1970 only 6 percent of all occupations in the United States will be 
available to persons with less than a high school diploma. 3 There was 
a time when the dropout was employable on factory assembly lines, on 
farms, or in some form of manual labor. It was no disgrace to drop out 
of school after the eighth grade in depression days, but today a dropout 
is a tragedy. 

Development of Ghettoes 

The transition from a rural to an urban society has not been a simple 
change from rural to urban living. The transition has seen the develop- 
ment of ghettos, where persons are segregated not only by national 
origin but also along racial and religious lines, not only in the urban 
areas but in rural areas where the economic base of the area has 
changed because of technology’s modifying requirements for either 
labor or product. These changes have not come about without strife. 
The recently issued report of the President’s Commission on Civil 
Disorders discusses some of these changes and makes recommenda- 
tions for alleviating the devastating results of these changes. These 
recommendations make the strongest possible case for further develop- 
ment of adult education, all forms of postsecondary education, and 
the nationwide establishment of community education in every Amer- 
ican public school . 4 

Knowledge Explosion and Skill Obsolescence 

Then there is the explosion of knowledge. Individuals who expect 
to stay in the mainstream of life know that learning can never end at 
any given time. Most observers agree that mankind’s store of knowledge 
is now doubling every 10 years and has done so since 1900. It has 
been estimated that 90 percent of all the scientists who have ever lived 
are alive today. More knowledge has been discovered during the life- 
time of the present adult population than existed at the time of its 
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birth. Every minute another 2,000 pages of books, newspapers, and 
reports are published in the world. The continuing accumulation of 
knowledge at such a breathtaking pace makes it necessary to educate 
people today in what nobody knew yesterday and to prepare them 
for what no one knows yet but some people must know tomorrow. It 
is said that a Ph.D. in mathematics has six years of educational capital. 
If he then does not continue to learn he will start to decline. A Ph.D. 
in physics has seven years of educational capital; and a Ph.D. in en- 
gineering, nine years. So rapidly are new production techniques being 
developed in industry and commerce that William Haber of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan estimates that 50 percent of all of the occupations 
that will exist within the economy 10 years from today are not now 
known. 

RESULTANT OBLIGATIONS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

What role should the public school play in this scheme of things? 
Let us seek the answer to that question by asking and answering two 
questions: (a) Granted the explosion of knowledge and an accelerated 
obsolescence-of-lea/ning rate, granted the intensification of industrial- 
ization and concomitant demands for relearning and retraining, what 
obligation for solutions accrues to public school systems? (b) Granted 
the change in the American mode of living from an essentially family- 
centered rural life toj a complex, urbanized, impersonal life, what role 
can and should the jpublic school play in the alleviation of human 
problems thus created and how can adult continuing education serve 
in such njissions? An attempt to answer these two questions shall be 
the purpose of the remainder of this chapter. The following proposition 
direct^/ itself to the first question. 

/the SCHOOL AS a COMMUNITY EDUCATION CENTER 

PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEMS MUST PLAY A LEADING ROLE IN 
PROVIDING LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES FOR ADULTS AT EVERY 
LEVEL POSSIBLE BECAUSE THEY ARE BEST EQUIPPED AND BEST 
PREPARED TO DO SO AND BECAUSE DOING SO PROVIDES EXTRA 
DIVIDENDS TO THE SCHOOL SYSTEM -DIVIDENDS FAR BEYbND 
THE REQUIRED INVESTMENT OF TIME, EFFORT, AND MONEY. 

In practically every city, town, and village in the United States the 
largest single investment of tax funds in physical facilities is the total 
public school plant. Fly over any American city at a relatively low 
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altitude sometime and look for large spaces, especially within newer 
housing developments. Look for the newer buildings. You will see 
that American communities have done well in providing public school 
buildings. You will note, also, that these buildings are usually located 
within walking distance of the residents of the neighborhoods they 
serve. Drive through any city, and you will generally find that the 
school building is one of the finer, newer facilities in the neighborhood 
— especially in newer housing developments and often in core-city 
neighborhoods. There are those who call it criminal to use such public 
facilities only seven hours a day, five days a week, 39 weeks a year for 
formal education for youngsters alone. Surely no industrialist, surely 
no corporation board of directors would economically permit the op- 
eration of a major plant for only six or seven hours a day, five days a 
week, 39 weeks a year. The average public school in the United States 
with a formal daytime program only operates some 1,400 hours per 
year. A school system operating regular hours daily, plus evening 
hours, six days a week instead of five, and 50 weeks instead of 39, 
would operate at least 3,800 hours per year — getting more than twice 
as much use of its plant. 

Implications of Extra School Use 

Now this line of thinking does not ignore the argument that the 
extra operation of a plant incurs extra cost. However, the fact is that 
in many school systems such costs are much, much lower than one 
would be led to believe. In Northern areas, there may be actually no 
extra cost at all involved in heating a school for additional hours of 
use. Many schools have found that little is accomplished by lowering 
the thermostat in the evening. Fuel subsequently consumed by the 
heating system to bring temperatures back up to normal in the morning 
is nearly equal to the amount of fuel saved during the night. The prob- 
lem of the extra custodial service required can be solved by reschedul- 
ing the custodians’ working hours. Rooms used by adult groups are 
simply cleaned at a later hour. 

Lighting of school facilities for evening use surely involves some 
extra cost to a school system, but this may be minimal. It is common 
practice in many schools to keep all of the lights turned on until the 
custodial staff has completed its rounds. No electricity is saved by 
turning a light off if the light is to be turned on again within an hour. 

Simple wear and tear on a school building could be thought of as 
an extra expense involved in extra use. Does a building wear out faster 
because of extra use? A moot question, surely. One seldom, if ever, 
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sees a school building replaced because it is worn out — obsolete, per- 
haps— but not worn out. 

Resources of the Schools 

Not only do schools represent the greatest single physical asset held 
in common by the tax-paying public; but they are, by design, best 
suited to serve as educational centers. Because they are usually with- 
in walking distance of everyone in the neighborhood, they serve as 
natural neighborhood community centers. They house the equipment 
and paraphernalia necessary for the educational enterprise— class- 
rooms, chaus, desks, blackboards, libraries, audiovisual equipment, 
cafeteria facilities, shop equipment, auditoriums, gymnasiums, arts 
and crafts rooms — facilities expensive to duplicate elsewhere. 

If a community were to delegate to some omnipotent official the 
authority to allocate all community resources on a purely objective 
basis, he would surely consider the physical facilities of the school 
system ideally and perfectly suited to offer adult continuing education 
opportunities to the community because this would be making the 
most efficient use of tax funds. 

Besides offering the best and the most suitable facilities for adult con- 
tinuing education purposes, public school systems have or have access 
to the best teaching personnel for the purpose. Many regular teachers 
are happy to teach their subjects to eager adults, not to mention the 
incentive of extra remuneration. A public school system is accustomed 
to hiring professional teachers and has available to it personnel and 
accounting services necessary for the recruitment, hiring, and training 
of other personnel with specialized skills who may not be a part of 
the regular teaching staff. 

Need for Local Adult Support 

Aside from obligations dictated by suitability, efficiency, ability, 
and other factors previously mentioned, great benefits can accrue to 
the school system willing to offer extended services to adults. At this 
writing at least, public education in America still remains largely a 
matter of local control and depends on local financial support for the 
difference between mediocrity and excellence. The community that 
must depend on local public support to offer a quality public education 
system relies on what is in reality a minority group if it offers only the 
conventional K-12 program. About 50 percent of the adults in any 
community do not have children attending the public schools. These 
voters and taxpayers may not be parents, their children may have com- 
pleted their public schooling, or their children may attend private 
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schools. In effect, half of any given community has no immediate, tan- 
gible, nonaltruistic reason to support the public school system. If a 
school board or superintendent will realistically reduce that 50 percent 
to the really interested parents of enrolled youngsters, the remaining 
interested, potential supporters of the school system will represent a 
frightening minority of the voting, tax-paying public. On the other hand, 
the wise school system will extend the use of its facilities to services 
beyond the regular school day, hence serving clientele that otherwise 
might not have any reason to be interested in the welfare of the schools. 
Such a school system stands to win support and friends from an in- 
creasingly larger segment of the community. 

An adult education program broadens community support for the 
total public education program because the beneficiaries of that pro- 
gram are likely to become active supporters of the school system. Like- 
wise, a health program centered in the schools increases the potential 
for support of the entire school system by the beneficiaries of the health 
program. It is reasonable to say that to the extent a school is used by 
adults other than those who have youngsters attending that school, to 
that extent does that school enjoy the possibility of broadened com- 
munity support. 

An elementary principal once said that he thought the best public 
relations a school system could have would be to send home a well 
adjusted, well educated child. Surely no one can argue with this. But 
if one pauses to consider what it takes for the school system to send 
home a well adjusted, well educated child, then one has to begin cal- 
culating the cost of buildings, of facilities, of support personnel, and 
especially of qualified teachers — all involving financial support. And 
whenever one talks financial support, one must talk pluralities at local 
polling places for necessary funds. It is always necessary for the school 
system to make friends. Few ways are more readily available and more 
natural than for it to use its natural assets for adult education programs. 

The Flint Community School Model 

A case in point is that of the school system with which the author is 
most familiar — that in Flint, Michigan. Flint is a fairly typical Mid- 
western industrial community with a population of 200,000 and a 
public school enrollment of approximately 46,000. 

From 1950 to 1968 enrollment in adult education classes grew from 
30,000 annually to 80,000. In 1968 it was estimated that in an average 
week some 92,000 adults and youth used school facilities during non- 
school hours and on Saturdays. To be very specific, during the 1966-67 
school year 54,588 adults participated in adult education classes while 
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31,377 youth were active in adult education and enrichment classes 
conducted by the adult education department. Using the 1960 census 
as a base, 27.7 percent of the adults in Flint were enrolled in adult 
education classes. Space limitations prevent a listing of the programs 
offered under the auspices of the adult education department, but 
3,812 classes were offered to the populace. To give school districts 
operating K-12 systems an idea of the costs involved in operating an 
adult education program of this magnitude, it must be mentioned that 
27.7 percent of the adults of Flint had an opportunity for enrichment 
during a year when the K-12 student enrollment was 46,322 out of a 
total population of 196,940. The operating budget for that adult program 
amounted to 3.35 percent of the K-12 budget. That same 3.35 percent 
of the operating budget included the costs involved for the 31,377 
youth who took advantage of adult education offerings along with 
64,267 people who took part in nonclass offerings of the department. 
And that 3.35 percent is not reduced by the nominal tuition payments 
which are charged by the adult education program. If tuition charges 
were subtracted from the gross request for funds, that percentage of the 
K-12 operating budget would be even less than 3.35 percent. 

During this 18-year period the voters of Flint were asked on seven 
different occasions to increase local taxes for the support of schools. 
Every one of those requests was approved by an overwhelming majority. 
Local authorities credit the community school program, the heart of 
which is the adult education program, for such broad community sup- 
port. A survey conducted under the auspices of Eastern Michigan 
University during this period revealed that 97 percent of all of the 
adults in Flint had attended or had had a member of their immediate 
family attend an adult education offering during the three-year period 
prior to the time of the survey. It is significant that members of several 
senior citizens clubs centered at neighborhood elementary schools 
have been among the moist active campaigners in favor of local tax 
inci eases. 

Further School-Community Coordination 

Too often the story of a public school system’s alienation from its 
public is the story of a school system too conservative, too timid, or too 
shortsighted to recognize how it may take on programing that involves 
very little in the way of extra expense and effort, yet yields great re- 
turns in credit and prestige. And adult education within a public school 
system s facilities constitutes a powerful selling and public relations 
device for its basic education program. Consider recreation programs 
that could be offered conveniently by school systems but are assumed 
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by other agencies because school systems are unwilling to attempt them. 
Consider health programs — often with heavy educational overtones — 
which similarly are forced to operate outside the school system. Con- 
sider youth development programs — such as those conducted by Y 
groups, Boys’ Clubs, and the like — independent agencies created to 
serve a need that well could be served by a school system. A school 
system could prove its overall worth and efficiency to its supporting 
public many times over if it were designed to accept programs of other 
agencies and to allow their operation through its facilities, extending 
proper credit to the other agencies and yet accruing credit itself. A 
school system can no longer be a series of island fortresses isolated 
from the mainstream of the community and still hope to enjoy the 
community interest and support — it must be a series of convenient 
neighborhood centers for broad education and social service in order 
to enjoy and profit from the community support such a role engenders. 

THE SCHOOL AS A CONTINUING EDUCATION CENTER 

The second major question with which this chapter deals has to do 
with the propriety of a school system’s concerning itself with the edu- 
cation of adults. We have asked ourselves the question, Granted the 
change in the mode of American living from an essentially family- 
centered rural one to an urbanized impersonal one with all of its com- 
plexities, what role can and should the school play in the alleviation 
of the human problems thus created and how can continuing adult 
education serve in such missions? In answer to this question we offer 
the following proposition: 

THE SCHOOL SYSTEM THAT WOULD EDUCATE ALL THE CHIL- 
DREN OF ALL THE PEOPLE MUST EDUCATE ALL THE PEOPLE OF 
ALL THE CHILDREN. 

These words of Ernest O. Melby, former dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at New York University and Distinguished Visiting Professor at 
Michigan State University, are more than a catchy phrase. Practically 
every sociological study of the last decade or so, from Riesman’s 
Lonely Crowd to the U. S. Office of Education’s Coleman Report, 
makes it increasingly clear that in our technological urbanized society, 
the family unit — the basic unit of our society — is disintegrating. Less 
and less does it serve the purposes and play the roles that it once did. 
The youngster growing up in urban America is a product of the broad 
community — or lack of community, if you will — in which he lives. 
Surely the school cannot expect to be all of the things a family is to a 
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child. Nor can the school overcome in the few hours allotted to it the 
tremendously powerful influences of peers, of the home, of parents, of 
the neighborhood, and of mass communications media that have so 
much to do with creating a youngster’s values. If the objective of public 
education is to transmit the culture of society and the tools for critically 
examining that culture to the youngster, then clearly the public edu- 
cation institution should have a major role in transmitting the culture 
to all of the adults and young people of the community. The school 
must, in short, take the leadership in the creation of the “educative 
community.” 



THE EDUCATIVE COMMUNITY MODEL 

This concept of the “educative community” was forcefully put forth 
by Howard Y. McClusky, professor of adult education at the University 
of Michigan, when he said — 

Turning to the public sector, we see another resource for educa- 
tion. . . . Service is the term usually employed to describe govern- 
mental performance. To it should be added the idea of education. . . . 

The mayor and councilmen are fashioners and interpreters of 
public policy. Civil servants are educators in their respective do- 
mains. For example, the fire department should be an educator in 
fire prevention, the health department, a school for the prevention 
of disease, and perhaps the most underrated potential of all is that 
of the apparatus of law enforcement (police, courts, etc.). In many 
ways the police officer should be the most carefully selected and 
highly trained educator in the community. This too could be 
spelled out in pages and volumes. . . . 

And, most important, political campaigns could even more be- 
come campaigns for political education. . . . Candidates have been 
known to wage political campaigns for the purpose of educating 
the public and with little promise of victory. 

An even better case can be made for the educative potential of 
the private sector. Even today many retail stores are literally 
museums of modern merchandising. Shopping tours could be as 
educational as trips to zoos and museums. Salesmen could be 
instructors in product design. Factories could be schools of the 
manufacturing process. Stores could be things of beauty while 
factory buildings could be units in an industrial park. Etc., etc. 
And what if realtors and mortgage bankers became educators in 
providing equal access to housing for all members of the community. 

The same theme could be applied to the practitioners of occupa- 
tions. Physicians, dentists, and nurses could become health educa- 
tors. Also, lawyers, legal educators; the clergy, religious educators; 
bankers, business educators; architects, educators in design; social 
workers, social educators; waiters, restauranteurs; nutritionists; 
garbage collectors, sanitarians . . . etc. And they would all love it for 
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nothing elevates the value of an occupation in the eyes of both the 
customer and the practitioner as the recognition of the educational 
role of its contribution. . . . 5 

It was one thing in past decades for the public school to accept a 
highly motivated youngster from an aspiring middle-class home and 
transmit to him from on high immutable stone tablets, fully expecting 
faithful recitation back. That was a reinforcement process. The school 
and the home reinforced one another. Such was and is a relatively 
easy task. It is quite another thing, however, for a basically middle-class 
institution to take into its little society five or six hours a day a young- 
ster who comes from a culture that may be not only alien but antagonis- 
tic to the middle-class culture. How do you motivate a child who comes 
from a one-parent ghetto dwelling to learn to read when the subject 
matter is a visit in Daddy’s car after church on a Sunday afternoon to 
Grandma’s farm? There is no Daddy in his life, there is no car, church is 
in a storefront, Grandma lives with them at home, and what is a farm? 
Traditionally the school is an institution rewarding verbal skills and 
designed to reinforce and build on motivation toward learning sup- 
posedly inspired at home. What happens when the inspiration doesn’t 
come from the home or from any other part of the youngster’s out-of- 
school environment? Obviously the school must involve the entire 
community in the educative process. 

Impossible task? The schools can’t expect to be everything to every- 
body?—!/ not the schools, who? What other agency or institution is so 
perfectly equipped, located, and prepared for the task? If the public 
school and its sister institution — the local community college — can 
but recognize that they need the involvement of the community to ac- 
complish their mission and if they will then open their hearts as well 
as their doors to the community, they will be the institutions that 
history will credit for preserving the American way of life. There are 
cities who had accepted the challenge of becoming “educative com- 
munities” even before the Civil Disorder Commission Report. 6 New 
Haven, Connecticut; Atlanta, Georgia; Dade County, Florida; and Chat- 
tanooga, Tennessee, are well along on developing the concept of the 
“educative community.” 



IMPLEMENTATION 

American communities, it has been said, are not really communities 
at all. The word community has as its root the word common and im- 
plies a congregation of people who have something in common. The 
rural villages and cities of yesteryear were made up of people who had 
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things in common, but many American city dwellers live isolated lives 
and are essentially independent of one another with respect to the 
kinds of things that gave people in yesterday’s villages a common bond 
-national origin, similarity of employment, religious affiliation, politi- 
cal persuasion, etc. America’s city dwellers don’t even know one 
another. They live alone. They don’t “belong.” As Dr. McClusky has 
said, “There is too much pluribus and not enough unum.” What is 
there or what can be done to bring to people a unity, a sense of com- 
monality? At one time we looked to the churches; sadly, their poten- 
tial for this purpose has greatly decreased. To many observers the only 
institution remaining with the potential for giving to people any sense 
of commonality is the public school. It is already a part of the neigh- 
borhood. It is commonly owned and operated by the public and offers a 
noncontroversial product that is highly valued. How does the school 
then realize its potential for becoming instrumental in developing, 
first of all, a feeling of community and, secondly, an instrument for the 
self-improvement of all members of the community? 

Determining Adult Needs and Interests 

One of the first things the successful adult education practitioner 
must recognize is that there is apt to be a tremendous difference be- 
tween the wants and the needs of people. He must recognize that no 
one, not even the most sophisticated social psychologist or urban 
planner, can decide for people what it is they need. People themselves 
are seldom capable of recognizing their own needs. Successful work 
with adults must begin with wants. The child growth and development 
course, the lecture series, the great books discussion course may satisfy 
the originator’s ambition to contribute something to the cultural up- 
lifting of the community, but people often avoid such offerings. The 
first and critically important step is the establishment of communica- 
tion with people in order to satisfy wants and— ultimately -needs. 
People must first be in your program, in your school before you can 
hope at all for them to engage in activity directed toward self-improve- 
ment. Many of the adult programs in Flint might be considered by some 
observers to be superfluous, but they are precisely the programs which 
will get people out for the first time. Offerings such as cake decorating, 
pedro playing, fly tying, duck calling, millinery, and so forth appeal to 
hobby interests or latent skills and don’t pose any great threat to an 
adult’s academic learning capacity. 

Just off Robert T. Longway Boulevard in Flint is a thriving candle 
shop in a converted railway station. The proprietor of that shop first 
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learned her craft as a hobby in an adult evening class. Her hobby was 
enjoyable, and she soon found herself making candles for friends, 
which led to the idea of a candle-making business — so off to adult ed 
classes to learn business methods. Now a thriving business is paying 
property taxes, is employing at least one person who is paying income 
taxes, the proprietor is paying income taxes on her new income, and 
the state is receiving sales taxes, which are returned to the city to help 
support adult education classes that are diploma-oriented. Yes, taxes 
were used to promote a hobby . . . but that little business is paying back 
far more in taxes than was invested in the hobby. 

The Flint telephone directory lists six shops or stores involved with 
knitting. An informal survey of the proprietors indicated that all had 
learned their craft in adult education classes as had their employees. 
Those people got started in an effort to fulfill a want and went on to 
fill needs. 

Every city accepting the challenge of becoming an educative com- 
munity can verify similar stories utilizing very simple techniques. 
Community school directors who know their community — who know 
who opens a new shop or business — can provide meaningful informa- 
tion to verify the economic value of catering to the wants of people. 
Satisfaction of wants leads to the economic value of needs. 

Taking people from gratification of wants to self-discovery, to self- 
improvement, and — ultimately — to community improvement of the 
quality of living is a subject properly dealt with elsewhere in this book. 
The remainder of this chapter shall be devoted to an examination of 
possible relationships of the adult education program to the other tasks 
of a school system. 

Securing Public Support 

Speaking practically, what do you say to the board of education 
member who asks, “Why should we be using valuable school space, 
facilities, lights, and taxpayers’ funds in order to teach knitting?” 

Aside, hopefully, from the practitioner’s preparedness to defend the 
teaching of knitting on the basis of the preceding discussion, the prac- 
titioner would have been well advised long before this time to have 
organized his community’s support in such a way that the important 
and essential power structure of the community has been in on the 
decision making. 

The involvement of the formal and informal power structure of the 
community in decisions affecting the adult education enterprise of a 
public school system is often delightfully virgin territory for the adult 
practitioner who wishes to get support for his programs. Traditionally, 
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public school people have been foolishly timid, carelessly aloof, or 
both in their relationships with the power structure of the community. 
Whether from fear, laziness, or whatever, most school administrators 
fail miserably to capitalize on the tremendous interest that industrial, 
business, and political leaders have in the public education process. In 
15 years of asking important community leaders to advise and partici- 
pate in the development of adult programs, the writer has never once 
been refused. Invariably, the person asked feels flattered and considers 
community education an enterprise important enough to be worthy of 
his time. Perhaps the meek shall inherit the earth, but they shall not 
run successful adult education programs unless they ask community 
leadership to share in the planning process. 

The alert and effective community school director or community 
educator is constantly surveying his community, formally and infor- 
mally, getting to know the members of his community. He knows the 
official power structure of the community; the elected officials; and the 
officers of the service clubs, churches, and social clubs, but he also 
knows — if he is to be effective — to whom the people of the neighbor- 
hood turn when they need help, advice, and counsel. They usually 
turn to their friends and neighbors, not to the official structure of the 
community. The effective communitv educator knows these informal 
counselors and advisers. 

Administration of an Adult Continuing Education Program 
Within a Public School System 

Thankfully, in many school systems today, adult education is no 
longer considered an appendage to the educational enterprise. In 
increasing numbers of school systems, the obligation of educating 
adults is seen as the duty of the entire school system. This, of course, is 
as it must be if the K-12 people and the adult people are to avoid step- 
ping all over one another. Blessed indeed is the school system that 
decides its educational resources should be applied without exclusive- 
ness yet with appropriate priority to all students, where adult educa- 
tion serves as enrichment for the day program and as a bridge between 
the school and community. 

One conspicuous attempt to weld into one unit the leadership talent 
of a school system for such a purpose is represented in Figure I. This 
is the organization chart for adult continuing education in the Flint 
public school system. A general superintendent of community educa- 
tion is responsible to the board of education for the entire school system. 
An associate superintendent, K-12 division, is primarily responsible 
for the basic daytime program. The associate superintendent, Mott 
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FIGURE I.- 

ORGANIZATION FOR ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 
FLINT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
FLINT, MICHIGAN 
1968 
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Program, is primarily responsible for the broad community services of 
this particular school system. The name Mott acknowledges the exten- 
sive support this particular program derives from the Charles Stewart 
Mott Foundation, a local foundation that has selected the Flint system 
for broad experimentation in community development. In a conven- 
tional system this position perhaps would be more appropriately en- 
titled associate superintendent, community services. 

Reporting directly to the associate superintendent, K-12, (but with 
definite responsibility to the Community Services Division for adult 
and enrichment programs) is the director of instruction. Reporting 
directly to the associate superintendent, Mott Program, (but with 
definite responsibility for coordination with K-12 programs) is the 
director of adult education and extended school services. The director 
of instruction and the director of extended school services then share 
the same staff. Each coordinator or consultant in a given field is re- 
sponsible to both the director of instruction and to the director of ex- 
tended school services -to the former in matters pertaining to K-12 
curriculum and programing and to the latter in matters pertaining to 
adult and enrichment curriculum and planning. 

While perhaps appearing to be two-headed, the system nevertheless 
works and assures coordinated, nonduplicatory, relatively frictionless 
operation. It certainly discourages the tendency to divide the school 
system’s efforts and to attach undue value to one or the other part. 

Administration in the Individual School 

No one ever tried to use a school building for more than one adult 
education offering at a time without realizing early in the game that the 
effort needed a coordinator on duty in the building. Without such a 
person who directs students to the right room? Who helps the teacher 
set up a projector? Who takes the phone call and advises the class that 
the teacher will be 15 minutes late? Who has coffee and friendly con- 
versation ready in the cafeteria during the class break? Who makes 
both the teacher and the students feel welcome? Who sees to it that 
things get locked up at the close of the night? Who sees to it that the 
place doesn’t get torn apart? Such responsibilities may be inherited by 
one of the evening teachers or by a particularly interested and capable 
custodian or by an assistant principal or by someone hired on an hourly 
basis. However the problem is solved, solved it must be. 

A method employed in Flint and increasing in popularity in many 
school districts throughout the country (a total of 165 districts at this 
writing) is the employment of a community school activities director. 
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A regular certified member of the school’s daytime teaching staff, 
this person, in Flint at least, carries a one-half teaching load, begins his 
day at noon, and remains until the close of all school activities at nine 
or ten o’clock in the evening. Besides providing the important coordina- 
tive services mentioned above, this person is trained as a community 
development specialist. Operating in effect as an assistant principal for 
community involvement, the community director is charged with the 
responsibility for learning to know the resources and the problems of 
the school’s community and for bringing the resources to bear on the 
problems in meaningful programs within the school setting. It is ex- 
tremely advantageous that he be a regular member of the faculty. 
Programs then operating within the school under his purview are not 
those of outsiders, but “ours.” 

Much is expected of a community school activities director. Besides 
functioning as an adult continuing education coordinator, he is also 
expected to be a youth counselor, a public relations consultant, a com- 
munity development specialist, a referral agent, a teacher, an adminis- 
trator, a promoter, and a friend to all. Demanding as it is, it is neverthe- 
less one of the most challenging subprofessions within the educational 
profession today — and surely one of the fastest growing. 

SUMMARY 

This chapter has deliberately avoided extensive discussion of tech- 
niques of administration and implementation of adult education 
programs within public school systems, as these important topics will 
be treated at length in the chapters to follow. Rather, the intention has 
been to make an observation of what appear to be trends in the increas- 
ing recognition by school systems of the tremendously significant role 
that adult continuing education programs can play in achieving the 
overall objectives of American public education. Adult education with- 
in public school systems has progressed from the role of a boarder, to 
that of an adopted child, to that of a regular member of the family. Per- 
haps it is now time to realize that it has an important leadership role to 
play in the educational family. 
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CHAPTER 3 

ROLES AND INTERRELATIONSHIPS 
OF CONTINUING EDUCATION INSTITUTIONS 



Russell J. Kleis and Donald G. Butcher 



Continuing education is not confined to schools, colleges, and other 
“educational institutions,” nor is it confined to courses and classes. 
Its sponsors include employers, churches, unions, military service 
schools, correspondence schools, community agencies, and a wide 
variety of professional, proprietary, and voluntary institutions. It as- 
sumes such varied forms as courses taken for credit, informal instruc- 
tion on the job, intensive study without either teacher or classroom, 
private tutoring, correspondence study, instruction by social workers 
or public health nurses, and discussion groups or demonstrations in 
home, shop, field, or office. 

A national study of the continuing education activities of adults in 
the United States 1 published in 1965 found 25 million adults (about 
one in every five in the country) actively involved in continuing edu- 
cation programs. About two-thirds (16,560,000) of these 25 million 
adults were enrolled in credit or noncredit courses. Only 40 percent of 
these courses were conducted by schools, colleges, or universities, 
public or private; 60 percent were conducted by nonschool institutions. 
Table 1 shows the kinds of institutions involved and the number and 
percentage of adults being served in the various course offerings. 

A further look at these adult students reveals that about one-fourth 
(6,800,000) of the 25 million were earning credit toward certificates, 
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TABLE 1. - ESTIMATED NUMBERS AND PERCENTAGES OF ADULTS 
ENROLLED IN CONTINUING EDUCATION COURSES OF VARIOUS 
SPONSORING INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1962 2 



Sponsoring Institutions 


Number 


Percent 


Churches and synagogues 


3,460,000 


21 


Colleges and universities 


3,440,000 


21 


Community organizations 


2,450,000 


15 


Business and industry 


2,040,000 


12 


Elementary and high school 


1,920,000 


12 


Private schools 


1,220,000 


7 


Government agencies 


1,180,000 


7 


Armed forces 


580,000 


4 


All other sponsors 


250,000 


2 


Total of estimates 


16,560,000 


101* 



* Error d ue to rounding. 

diplomas, or degrees. This credit was to be applied toward elementary 
school certificates (almost none), high school diplomas (about 8 per- 
cent), a first college degree (about 23 percent), an advanced college 
degree (about 19 percent), or a certificate or diploma awarded outside 
the regular educational system (about 50 percent). 

Continuing education in less structured forms is difficult to locate 
and count. It is clear, however, that activities other than courses com- 
prise at least one-third of all continuing education, and it seems reason- 
able to assume that considerably more than half of them are being con- 
ducted by nonschool organizations and agencies. 

Churches, unions, business and industry, government agencies, 
women’s clubs, professional societies, and voluntary groups often con- 
duct very substantial programs. Some do it in support of their other 
purposes; some have it as one of their primary purposes. 

The intent of this chapter is to discuss some of the roles and relation- 
ships of continuing education institutions that need to be considered by 
administrators of public continuing education. For the purpose of this 
discussion, these institutions will be classified into five categories — 

1. Local public schools, often identified as “K-12” 

2. Educational institutions other than local public schools 

3. Public agencies having auxiliary education functions 

4. Work-related institutions and organizations 

5. Voluntary associations. 
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An organizational scheme together with some general recommenda- 
tions for continuing education administrators will be presented as a 
form of summary. 

PLURALISM IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 

Pluralism in continuing education is a natural and valued feature of 
American community life. It should be encouraged, and its potential 
benefits should be maximized because it serves several important 
purposes. 

First, it acknowledges in very concrete terms that deliberate and 
ordered learning is a persistently essential function in a complex 
society. It acknowledges that such learning is integrally related to our 
day-to-day tasks of choosing and acting and, hence, to the realizing of 
human values and purposes. 

Second, it permits the accommodation of a very broad spectrum of 
educational goals. Many of these goals are appropriate only to private, 
partisan, or sectarian groups but are desirable, or at least permissable, 
within the framework of our free society. Others are appropriate to 
special groups defined in terms of ethnic, educational, vocational, age, 
interest, or other characteristics of members. 

Third, it tends to identify and enlist educational resources not other- 
wise available. No single institution and no complex of public institu- 
tions can expect to identify and enlist the total reservoir of continuing 
education resources available in any community. Access to these re- 
sources is greatly expanded in most communities by having a wide 
variety of institutions involved in continuing education. 

Fourth, it spreads the benefits of planning, organizing, interpreting, 
and instructing among many individuals and groups. As every educator 
knows, the learning opportunities for those who choose, plan, pro- 
mote, and teach may be considerably larger than for those involved 
only as students. 

Fifth, it tends to produce more responsible behavior on the part of 
participating groups. Unreasoned or unreasonable requests for services, 
unrealistic expectation of outcome, and niggardly allocation of re- 
sources are easy practices for those who do not confront their logical 
consequences. Responsibility for the education enterprise in one area 
tends to produce more responsible criticism and support for it in other 
areas. 

Sixth, the increased number of agencies permits expansion of educa- 
tional opportunities, limited only by the will, vision, and resources of 
those involved. 
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NEED FOR PROGRAM COORDINATION 

Pluralism may also have its drawbacks in that it may tend to dissi- 
pate resources; it may create or magnify divisions among institutions 
and groups; it may accentuate inequities and inequality of access to 
educational opportunity; it may result in overlooking and overlapping 
in education services; and it may result in gross inefficiency in the 
employment of educational resources. 

However, in a free and complex society, pluralism’s potential bene- 
fits outweigh its drawbacks, and a major task of continuing education 
leaders is to maximize the one and minimize the other. This can be 
accomplished through a systematic and voluntary effort toward com- 
munication and reconciliation among continuing education agencies. 
The public school director has unique responsibilities for initiating, 
enabling, and sustaining such a systematic effort. 

The unique responsibility of the public school director is derived 
from the nature of his preparation, the conditions of his employment, 
and the institutional setting in which he works. He is publicly em- 
ployed and, hence, is responsible to all sectors of the community. He 
has professional training and experience which equip and admit him 
to serve in consultant and leader roles. He has a view of the entire 
community from which he can note pockets of need, concentrations of 
resources, possibilities for conflicting or complementary efforts, and 
levels of success in continuing education projects. He has the advan- 
tages of continuity of service and access to such supports as instruc- 
tional experts, secretarial services, communication, media, meeting 
facilities, and professional or community leader endorsement. In some 
communities he is the only professional person with this unique set of 
resources. In others he is one of a group of persons in position to facili- 
tate voluntary coordination among community agencies. 

A comprehensive program will be enhanced, and its benefits through- 
out the community will be expanded as the public school director 
develops close working relationships with the many other institutions 
involved in the continuing education enterprise. Each agency can 
work more specifically and more effectively toward its own goals, 
become more informed and responsible within the community as a 
whole, and serve more citizens more effectively as it communicates 
and cooperates within such a system. 

EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OTHER THAN LOCAL SCHOOLS 
Community Colleges 

Community colleges and their older cousins, junior colleges, are 
concerned mainly with posthigh school educational programs below 
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the level of the baccalaureate degree. Their number is expanding 
rapidly, and most states are currently developing community colleges 
as a major component of their educational systems. Community col- 
leges already in operation are being restructured to broaden and 
strengthen the services they render to adults. Others are being estab- 
lished committed to programs of community service or continuing 
education. 

The community college is recognized as a ready and effective instru- 
ment for serving a wide spectrum of educational objectives, among 
which are the following: 

1. To provide posthigh school educational opportunity within the 
community and at moderate cost for an increasing number of 
youth and adults. This number is growing because (a) the popula- 
tion segment of college age (18-22) has been increasing, (b) an 
increasing percentage of these people are completing high school 
and want to enter higher education, and (c) an increasing number 
• of adults now wish to continue or resume their education. 

2* To reduce or eliminate the barriers of cost, distance, social status, 
or similar impediments to continued schooling, which now pre- 
vent many able and qualified persons from acquiring posthigh 
school education commensurate with their abilities. 

3. To have in the American school system an educational unit at the 
posthigh school level which is virtually nonselective in its ad- 
missions practices and which by virtue of the scope and excel- 
lence of its curriculum, its guidance and counseling services, and 
its relationship to the practical problems of people is an effective 
instrument for human development in individuals, institutions, 
and the community as a whole. 

4. To conduct programs that prepare people to perform semiprofes- 
sional or technician-level jobs in an economy which relies heavily 
on technology and advanced business and commercial methods. 

5. To offer academic and preprofessional study articulated with the 
upper divisions and graduate levels of colleges and universities 
for those individuals who have aptitude, resources, and motiva- 
tion for more advanced study. Only in this way, many believe, 
will the American university be permitted to develop its unique 
character and concentrate on its functions of higher learning and 
professional education. 

6. To maintain locally available centers for continuing education 
and reeducation of out-of-school youth and adults. 

Six major, and not entirely separable, areas of focus define the general 
functions of a community college — 
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1. General education. Every community college student, youth or 
adult, should have access to those learnings which will enable 
him to develop fully as a person and to function effectively as a 
family member and as a citizen of his local community, state, 
nation, and world. 

2. College education (lower division). Two years of carefully articu- 

lated college study should be available for students who plan to 
transfer to colleges or universities to earn academic or profes- 
sional degrees. Curriculums should offer breadth and excellence 
adequate to lower division requirements in the liberal arts and in 
various professional fields. fj 

3. Occupational education. Training for occupational competence 
in technical, public service, paraprofessional, and similar fields 
should be available across a broad range of vocations. The training 
must be closely articulated with current and emerging manpower 
requirements. It should provide both entry-level competence and 
continuing education for maintaining currency of knowledge and 
skills and for career advancement. 

4. Counseling. Assessing oneself, clarifying goals, identifying al- 
ternatives, recognizing role requirements, illuminating unrecog- 
nized assumptions, career planning, and adapting to changing 
conditions in life — all requirements of effective choosing and 
acting — may be aided at least as much by counseling as by in- 
struction. For individuals or groups, youth or adult, student or 
nonstudent, counseling is a much needed and underdeveloped 
function in the community college. 

5. Continuing education. In many communities those seeking post- 
high school education who are not full-time students exceed in 
number and intensity of purpose those who are full-time students. 
No greater justification exists for the development of excellence in 
all areas of community college work than to serve the continuing 
education needs of those daily engaged in the professions, homes, 
services, and governance of the community. Policies, practices, 
programs, and schedules should be established to serve these 
expanding needs through virtually every functional unit of the 
community college. 

6. Community development. In an urbanizing society the realization 
of the human potential of individuals and groups depends at 
least as much on the improvement of social institutions which 
dominate their environment as on the more direct and familiar 
processes of education. Urban development authorities, welfare 
and rehabilitation services, religious bodies, business and 
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industry, unions, professions, creative and performing arts 
groups, communications media, manpower officials, recrea- 
tion boards, and a host ol other governmental and private institu- 
tions with programs of their own may be helped to improve their 
services by infusions of educational resources from the commun- 
ity college. These contributions may consist of such varied ele- 
ments as loaned facilities, special training, faculty or student in- 
volvement in programs, action research, expert consultation, 
collaborative enterprises, or intensive development projects. 
Community colleges are unique in the opportunity they have for 
contributing to community development and improvement. 

The total cause of continuing education will be better served when 
more community colleges expand their community service dimension 
by- 

1. Concentrating their continuing education efforts on programs 
which require college resources (though not to the exclusion of 
all other programs). 

2. Making their continuing education director or dean responsible 
directly to the college president. 

3. Extending their services to their total service areas, utilizing public 
school facilities as necessary. 

4. Developing a continuing technical, vocational, and paraprofes- 
sional education program, kept constantly abreast of the unique 
and evolving requirements of work places and of adults and out- 
of-school youth. 

5. Providing apprentice training programs as needed. 

6. Giving major emphasis to a program of general studies for adults. 
This should be a combination of credit and noncredit programs. 
For those adults who wish to earn a college certificate, the pro- 
gram should provide sequential offerings, at times convenient to 
the students, and qualifying for full academic accreditation. 

7. Establishing a center for continuing education in the creative and 
performing arts. Such a center should (a) enlist talented persons 
and the resources of studio, stage, and library in a continuing 
education effort in its own name; (b) actively encourage and as- 
sist private and volunteer groups, amateur or professional; and 
(c) encourage study of the arts in local schools throughout the area. 

8. Operating a center for the study of public issues. This center 
should be both an operating and a service center. It should operate 
both on and off the campus and should conduct seminars, work- 
shops, and similar programs in such areas as the processes of 
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public decision making, communication and leadership in com- 
munity life, objective study of current issues from local to world 
levels, study of persistent policy questions, the arts and ethics of 
partisan presentation, and the art of analysis of issues and pres- 
entations. It should also encourage and assist local schools and 
private and voluntary groups in the promotion of similar study. 

9. Joining with the public schools in assisting voluntary, private, 
and public bodies in conducting their own continuing education 
program, a continuing professional education service, especially 
in such ways as training leaders, loaning or recruiting specially 
qualified personnel, consulting in program development, assess- 
ing needs, sharing facilities, and cosponsoring or coordinating 
multiple efforts. 

10. Providing a professionally staffed and well equipped adult coun- 
seling center. 

11. Formally undertaking to encourage orderly participation by near- 
by colleges and university extension services in meeting the needs 
for higher education resources in the area’s continuing education 
system. 

12. Participating officially and fully in a communitywide council of 
continuing education administrators. 

Area Occupational Education Centers 

Due to the many changes in technology, employment needs, and 
educational requirements for employment, it is nearly impossible for 
each school district to provide a program sufficiently varied to serve 
the vocational needs of all youth and adults. 

To meet these needs, a centralized skill center to supplement the 
work of the comprehensive high school is emerging. Designed to serve 
several school districts by providing training in a variety of skills under 
the direction of qualified instructors, the area skill center’s objectives 
include — 

1. Offering training in specific skills and related instruction to both 
noncollege- and college-bound youth in areas of instruction not 
provided in the high school. 

2. Equipping the noncollege-bound student with useable skills so 
that he becomes successfully employed. 

3. Encouraging students to stay in school and graduate from high 
school. 

4. Providing training and retraining for out-of-school youth and 
adults. 
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While the AOEC program aims to equip students with skills and 
attitudes adequate to obtaining entry employment, it should also en- 
courage each student to continue his education and develop his career 
to the maximum of his capacity. It should provide postsecondary as 
well as secondary occupational curriculums. Students should have 
access to — 

1. Pretechnical programs which are part of a well defined sequence 
articulated with the community college or other advanced tech- 
nical programs. 

2. Vocational programs which provide entry employment skills in a 
definable occupation for which a demand exists. These programs 
should be designed to serve the needs of youth who intend to 
enter the labor force directly after completing high school and of 
adults who lack this level of preparation. 

3. Opportunity programs which are designed to provide employ- 
able skills for persons of limited ability or who have limiting 
handicaps. 3 

The AOEC has unique and specific contributions to make to a com- 
munity continuing education program. The public school continuing 
education administrator must keep himself fully informed, continually 
striving for close coordination of program efforts between the AOEC 
and the public school offerings. 

Intermediate School District 

In most states the intermediate, county, or parish school district 
constitutes the consultative, coordinating, and administrative service 
agency whose functions extend throughout a multidistrict area. The 
intermediate district s relationships with local schools, community 
colleges, area occupational centers, and voluntary and official agencies 
make it, in some instances, the appropriate integrating agent for a co- 
ordinated system of continuing education. In most states, its relation- 
ships do not involve legal obligation, but its professional leadership 
can be effective and its coordinating service can be of great value. 

If it assumes such a coordinating role, the intermediate school board 
should appoint a well qualified adult educator to serve as a consulting 
and coordinating agent. His functions would include — 

1. Consulting with local superintendents, boards of education, and 
directors of continuing education concerning all phases of organi- 
zation and operations of continuing education. 

2. Enlisting the services and facilities of the intermediate district 
staff in service of continuing education. 
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3. Conducting or arranging in-service training for administrators, 
teachers, board members, and other personnel throughout the 
area continuing education system. 

4. Preparing and distributing materials to inform all interested adults 
and out-of-school youth of continuing education opportunities 
available to them throughout the area. 

5. Consulting with and assisting voluntary, private, and public 
agencies in their programs of continuing education or referring 
them to other sources of consultation and cooperation. 

6. Maintaining close liaison with communications media, keeping 
them informed of significant developments, and encouraging 
their active participation in the continuing education program. 

7. Encouraging communication and cooperation among all agencies, 
public and private, official and voluntary, which are concerned 
with continuing education in the area. 

Public Library 

The public library is a principal agency and living symbol of con- 
tinuing education in any community. Potentially, it is to continuing 
education what the university library is to higher education. 

The American Library Association Commission on the Library and 
Adult Education has identified three basic activities as the library’s 
contribution to continuing education: 

First of all, and on its own responsibility, the library owes con- 
sulting and advisory service supplemented by suitable books, to 
those who wish to pursue their studies alone, rather than in organ- 
ized groups or classes. Such a service, which can function effec- 
tively only through a specially trained and well-educated personnel, 
will offer advice in the choice of books, and will assist students 
th r ugh the preparation of reading courses adapted to their age, 
tu nation, taste, and previous experience. This is a contribution 
which the library is peculiarly fitted to render. 

In the second place, there is the obligation to furnish complete 
and reliable information concerning the local opportunities for 
adult education available outside the library. Persons desiring 
class work in any particular subject, stimulus from discussion 
groups or lecture courses, cultural development through opportun- 
ities obtainable in the local art museum or elsewhere, should 
naturally turn to the public library for information, descriptive 
circulars, or trustworthy advice. 

Thirdly, the library should recognize as a fundamental duty the 
supplying of books and other printed material for adult education 
activities maintained by other organizations. There has as yet been 
no definite recognition, either by the library or by the agencies 
offering educational classes for adults, of the need of an ample 
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book supply for group study. Owing to the rapidly widening inter- 
ests and to the complexities of present day adult life, this adequate 
book supply for students of a more mature age may be even more 
important than for younger scholars in fulltime schools. 4 

Public libraries range from exceptionally fine and vigorous partici- 
pants in the continuing education enterprise to seriously underdevel- 
oped and underused facilities. A library may simply be there available 
to serve such requests as come to it; or it may develop its own short- 
range and long-range plans and aggressively promote its own program 
without regard to other continuing education agencies; or it may en- 
gage in cooperative and consultative activity, aggressively developing 
such programs as it may be uniquely equipped to develop, offering 
services and facilities to other agencies to operate within the library or 
in close affiliation with it, and extending its enriching contribution into 
the work of other institutions and agencies throughout the community. 
In short, the public library may be a relatively impotent or an unusually 
potent force in a communitywide system of continuing education. 

The attitude and activity of the public school director may greatly 
influence the level and quality of public library involvement in con- 
tinuing education programs. Active cooperation between himself and 
the librarian and active involvement of both in the total continuing 
education enterprise of the community are professional responsibilities 
which neither can deny. 

Private Schools 

One expression of pluralism in American education is the wide array 
of schools operated under private auspices. A partial listing of such 
schools, in addition to private colleges and universities, would include — 

Parochial elementary and secondary schools 
Boarding schools 

Conservatories of creative and performing arts 

Theological seminaries 

Trade and technical institutes 

Military academies 

Leadership and management centers 

Business colleges 

Correspondence schools 

Schools of barbering, beauty, health, and so forth 
Centers for advanced study in various fields. 

Some of these institutions are operated for profit; some are supported 
by philanthropic foundations, religious institutions, or nonprofit cor- 
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porations; some are cooperative ventures. Some encompass broad areas 
of study and serve a broad clientele; others are committed to narrowly 
defined areas of study, clearly limited audiences, or highly specialized 
purposes or interests. 

Their concern for continuing education ranges from virtually zero 
to its being a principal raison d’etre. Their attitudes toward cooperation 
with other agencies of continuing education appropriately range from 
complete withdrawal to genuine eagerness to be included. Some of 
them have programs, personnel, and facilities of kind and quality not 
available anywhere else; others might have their own services enriched 
by contributions of program, personnel, and facilities from other 
agencies. 

New federal legislation explicitly concerned with schools and col- 
leges in addition to that concerned with health, arts and humanities, 
poverty, professional development, urban problems, manpower and 
similar social concerns will almost surely contribute to major expansion 
of private educational ventures. Similarly, new state legislation — some 
of it allocating public funds to assist individuals and families as well as 
educational institutions — is likely to encourage their further expansion. 

Public school directors are likely to find resources for enriching their 
own continuing education programs and opportunities for extending 
needed support to programs not their own by working in coordination 
and cooperation with the broad and growing private education sector. 

Higher Adult Education 

The four-year colleges are the oldest and most varied form of higher 
education in the United States, but their involvement in continuing 
education varies widely. Many of them conduct programs for their 
alumni and for the communities within which they are located. Some 
operate excellent programs in community development, education 
within industry, education for women, creative and performing arts, 
and similar specialized projects. Only a small proportion of four-year 
colleges have the resources required to provide comprehensive pro- 
grams, but most of them have unique resources in one or more areas 
and can provide specialized programs of genuine excellence. 

Professional schools and seminaries are becoming deeply involved 
in continuing education and often are concerned with lay education as 
well as with needs of their graduates to maintain professional currency. 
In many cases, they welcome the opportunity to cooperate with public 
schools, community colleges, and other institutions which serve a 
broader public than theirs. In communities remote from home cam- 
puses, they frequently conduct both professional and lay continuing 
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<!( nation activities within the public schools and community colleges. 
Th. .»'(> i ograms may be administered through general university ex- 
tension lit:, or, in many cases, through the administrative framework 
of the protossional schools themselves. 

Urban universities, almost without exception, have extensive pro- 
grams in continuing education. Since World War II their enrollments, 
the variety of their continuing education offerings, and their attention 
to the needs of adults as individuals, in groups, and in community 
agencies have expanded enormously. They offer opportunities for con- 
tinuing education for individuals; education inputs into business, 
industry, and government; studies and training in community-serving 
agencies, continuing professional education, counseling and consul- 
tant services, community development assistance, and cultural contri- 
butions of wide variety. Continuing education is becoming so fully 
accepted as a primary function by some urban universities that it is 
difficult to distinguish between the regular and the continuing educa- 
tion functions of these institutions. 

The universUy evening college, traditionally the principal adminis- 
trative unit for continuing education in the urban university, is being 
joined by urban studies centers, industrial relations institutes, com- 
munity development centers, and a variety of other specialized units 
which may be appropriately included under the broad rubric of con- 
tinuing education. Increasingly the principal administrative officers 
for these complex continuing education enterprises are being made 
vice-presidents. 

University extension services are generally and appropriately as- 
sociated in our minds with land grant institutions and state universities. 
In addition, however, very significant university extension programs 
are operated by private universities. Beginning with the personal ex- 
tension activities of faculty members like Professor Benjamin Silliman 
of Yale in the early 1800’s, with the pioneer commitments of such 
universities as Chicago and Wisconsin in the 1890’s, with the organiza- 
tion of the National University Extension Association, and the estab- 
lishment of the Cooperative Extension Service in the first two decades 
of this century, the extension of education beyond the borders of the 
campus and beyond the full-time youth student body has become a 
major function of American universities. Since World War II and more 
especially since 1960, universities have enormously expanded their 
direct involvement in social problems through continuing education. 

Established and supported by the Smith-Lever Act of 1914 (with 
many subsequent amendments consolidated in the new act in 1962), 
the Cooperative Extension Service has become the most outstanding 
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nationally coordinated program of adult education anywhere in the 
world. Its support is drawn from federal, state and local (usually county) 
sources and is not infrequently supplemented by foundations, corpora- 
tions, and cooperating organizations. Its educational services are pro- 
vided almost universally without charge to participants. Personal 
development; applications of technology; farm, home, and business 
management; home and family life; consumer education; public policy; 
and work with youth, both urban and rural, represent major areas of 
emphasis. Historically and currently the major base of operation is the 
rural community; however, a characteristic emphasis on social prob- 
lems as well as individual learning has led quite naturally to the ex- 
pansion of cooperative extension activities into suburban and oven 
urban communities. 

Cooperative planning, consultation, demonstration, local organiza- 
tions, lay leadership, and direct involvement in problem solving rather 
sharply distinguish the cooperative extension method from the more 
traditional modes of extension education. These differences make it 
possible for an occasional public school person to be unaware of his 
cooperative extension colleagues and even for an occasional coopera- 
tive extension agent to be unaware that he is an adult educator. 

Another branch of university extension is usually identified as 
general extension or continuing education. General extension is to be 
found in almost every state university, land grant university, and major 
private university. Its forms are enormously varied and its services are 
available over entire states, multistate regions, and even internation- 
ally. Typically, it provides both credit and noncredit extension courses, 
residential center programs, correspondence studies, radio and tele- 
vision offerings, traveling or broadcast programs in the creative and 
performing arts, community development, labor and industrial rela- 
tions programs, continuing professional education, extensive consulta- 
tion services, and a host of other continuing education services. 

University extension is a major factor in the continuing education 
enterprise in virtually every community in the land. The 1965 John- 
stone study found college and university extension programs ranked 
approximately equal to churches and synagogues as the most common 
source of continuing education for adults. Nearly twice as many adults 
(21 percent) were participating in university extension programs as 
were enrolled in public school adult education programs (12 percent). 5 

Recent federal legislation extends and intensifies the involvement of 
higher education of almost every form in the continuing education 
enterprise. The role of specialized, reliable, and current knowledge 
in the resolution of individual and social problems makes continuing 
education increasingly an essential function of normal living, and it 
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makes higher education a major source of power for personal and social 
progress. 

The public school director who would participate responsibly in a 
total community program of continuing education will find himself 
intimately and frequently related to his colleagues in higher adult 
education. He will be able to draw on their expertise and the enormous 
range of resources at their command. He will have the opportunity to 
promote, interpret, and provide supporting services for many higher 
adult education institutions. Surely he will be called on to collaborate 
with their representatives in many programs, especially those devoted 
to the resolution of community problems. 

PUBLIC AGENCIES HAVING AUXILIARY EDUCATION FUNCTIONS 

Education is a major auxiliary function of many public agencies. 
Departments of government concerned with health and safety, social 
welfare, law enforcement, employment, and rehabilitation often find 
that their primary functions can best be performed or supported through 
education programs directed at the publics they serve. These and other 
departments also rely heavily on in-service education for ensuring 
excellence in staff performance. Continuing education thus becomes a 
necessary complement to financial assistance, health services, law 
enforcement, employment, and similar forms of public service. 

Health and Welfare Agencies 

Generally, county and city health departments are concerned with 
continuing education as it relates to such topics as maternal and child 
health, current health issues (smoking, heart, cancer, etc.), environmen- 
tal sanitation, physical fitness, mental health, gerontology, first aid, 
and home nursing. Family-focus agencies conduct parent and family 
life education. Cooperation and cross referrals between public schools 
and health and welfare agenc ;s will strengthen both programs. 

The local social welfare age icy serves as a very good example. The 
agency refers to the continuing education programs many adults in 
need of education. Caseworkers stress the need for additional education, 
regular attendance, and continuing effort. They make home calls and 
stay abreast of the multiple problems faced by their underemployed 
clients. Their knowledge of individual students is useful in developing 
meaningful educational programs for them. Continuing education di- 
rectors maintain flexibility and often alter existing programs to fulfill 
special needs. They may develop special classes conducted at times 
convenient to welfare recipients and may provide special services such 
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as transportation or child care. They keep caseworkers informed con- 
cerning goals, problems, and progress, and cooperate in assisting client- 
students to new levels of life and work. 

Community Action Agencies 

Recently, through the Office of Economic Opportunity and its war 
on poverty, several new agencies, most of which serve out-of-school 
youth and adults, have entered the education enterprise. Community 
action agencies have been set up in store fronts, empty warehouses, 
churches, and other public buildings located within pockets of poverty. 
Many of these agencies have developed rapport at the grass roots level 
and are working to serve many needs of the poor. The Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, Job Corps, and Head Start parent programs represent 
similar continuing education functions of the “poverty war.” Contin- 
uing education administrators should play a vital role in these new 
efforts to develop productive citizens. Doing so will call for dramatic 
new ways to approach the continuing education task. 

Employment Security Agencies 

Like the social welfare and community action agencies, the local 
employment security commission can be a strong component of a con- 
tinuing education program. It may serve as an excellent recruitment 
vehicle and can help develop meaningful programs by assuring con- 
tinued cognizance of employment needs and opportunities. Employ- 
ment counselors regularly identify, evaluate, and refer adults v:ho have 
needs for job training and placement. Continuing education adminis- 
trators can greatly enhance their service to citizens by cooperating with 
this agency and keeping its workers informed of emerging and existing 
programs. 

Parks and Recreation Departments 

Many county and municipal parks and recreation departments 
organize formal programs of recreation education. These offer excellent 
opportunity for cooperative or parallel programs. With careful planning 
and coordination, duplication of effort can be avoided and potential 
service can be increased. Clear patterns of cooperation should be estab- 
lished, and new programs should involve consultation and joint plan- 
ning. Instructional equipment can often be shared, as can supervision 
and use of facilities. Recreation programs conducted in public school 
buildings and education programs conducted in recreation areas can 
save public funds and enhance both educational and recreational 
outcomes. 
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Civil Defense Education 

Civil defense education is conducted through organized channels 
of education for those adults who want to know more about prepared- 
ness for natural or man-made disasters. Specifically, such programs 
aim to- 

1. Alert adults to the need for civil defense. 

2. Develop among adults an understanding of the basic principles 
and practices of adjustment to disasters. 

3. Provide adults with experience in personal and community sur- 
vival planning. 

4. Provide for the development of teaching techniques and instruc- 
tional materials for civil defense instruction. 

5. Contribute to the development and support of local and state civil 
defense programs. 

Federal funds for civil defense education are normally channeled 
to university extension services or through state departments of educa- 
tion to public school districts for the establishment of programs. This 
operation through established continuing education institutions en- 
sures adequate promotion, proper facilities, audiovisual equipment, 
and a ready supply of trained teachers. 

It also meets three criteria of public adult education - providing serv- 
ices needed by people in the community, providing meaningful iearning 
experiences to these people, and maximizing use of facilities paid for 
with tax dollars. 

WORK-RELATED INSTITUTIONS AND ORGANIZATIONS 
Labor Unions 

The overwhelming majority of workers in most communities are em- 
ployees, most of whom are affiliated with craft and industrial unions. 
Few groups in society have a greater stake in education than labor 
unions, and few support it more vigorously. Unions promote apprentice 
training; economics, liberal arts, and public affairs education; leader- 
ship training; basic and high school education; and education for leisure 
time, principally for their members. They are actively interested in a 
very broad range of educational activities. 

In addition to operating programs independently, unions often co- 
operate with other groups in community education projects. Their 
facilities are available for meeting places, their officers for promotion 
of worthy continuing efforts, and, occasionally, their finances for 
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necessary program support. Unions often cooperate with local school 
districts and offer adult basic education and high school classes in local 
union halls. Because labor unions represent a major source of students, 
facilities, experience, and support, close working relations with them 
should be encouraged and utilized. 

Professional and Technical Societies 

Practically every profession confronts the serious problem of helping 
its members keep up with current developments in their field. There- 
fore, continuing education becomes a major function of society pro- 
graming and a major task of each society executive. Both profession- 
required topics and liberal education experiences are included in 
programs. The content may be highly technical and related exclusively 
to the professional speciality; it may be concerned with legislation or 
community problems; or it may be principally in liberal education. 

Much of the education is directed inward to the membership; some 
of it is directed outward to the general public or to particular segments 
of it. Much of it is generated within the group itself either locally or at 
state or national levels; some of it is contributed by colleges, profes- 
sional schools, universities, or related professions. 

Many professional workers have only the minimum entry credentials 
for their work and desire to continue their study at higher levels for 
further accreditation, salary and position advances, or simply to satisfy 
interests of the individuals or requirements of his work. 

The continuing education function of professional societies can often 
be improved by providing facilities, consultation, instruction, and 
administrative machinery for advancing it. This is especially true as 
professions and technical societies participate in education for laymen. 
Involving representatives of professions in the continuing education 
system can both serve and utilize the societies and their members. 

Business and Industry 

The business and industrial firms in any given community are major 
participants in the continuing education enterprise. Many of them 
conduct programs which range frominformal inductiontrainingthrough 
apprentice or formal on-the-job training for various levels and classifi- 
cations of personnel to high-level reading programs, management and 
technical seminars, and formal study leaves. Many employ, and some 
produce, sophisticated educational materials, media, and processes. 

Business and industry frequently support general community educa- 
tion ventures; they contribute counsel, equipment, facilities, money, 
promotion, and special instructors to assist programs of other institu- 
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tions; and they supply students in large numbers, often with mainte- 
nance of income and reimbursement of expenses. Their participation 
may be as individual firms or through associations. Chambers of Com- 
merce, employers’ associations, manufacturers’ associations, trade 
associations, development councils, management clubs, and similar 
groups are composed entirely or predominately of members of the 
business and industrial community. Continuing education projects are 
often implemented through one or more of such groups. 

The American Society for Training and Development is a national 
organization with many local chapters. Its membership consists princi- 
pally of training directors in business and industry, and its emphasis is 
almost exclusively on continuing education. 



VOLUNTARY ASSOCIATIONS 

A large number of voluntary groups conduct programs of continuing 
education for adults. Churches and synagogues, faith-based associations, 
foreign policy associations, the League of Women Voters, parent-teacher 
associations, child study clubs, the Urban League, Great Books discus- 
sion groups, and others regularly conduct orderly and respected pro- 
grams. Others including service clubs, women’s clubs, golden age 
groups, veterans’ groups, political organizations, and fraternal societies 
give varying degrees of emphasis to education. Some of their work is 
excellent; some of it is casual; much of it is sporadic and even accidental. 

The educating power of voluntary associations is great indeed. Its 
results may be either positive or negative. Religious beliefs and politi- 
cal persuasions are shaped by it; the untiring efforts of civic leaders to 
realize community potential is usually a product of it; hatred and mis- 
trust or respect and neighborliness may be built by it. There is both 
promise and threat in the observation that “first we build our associa- 
tions; then they build us.” Collaboration between professional educators 
of adults and leaders of voluntary associations may yield very sub- 
stantial educational benefits in any community. 

Voluntary Groups and Liberal Education 

Continuing liberal education can be defined as education which 
gives enrichment and meaning to life, which is pursued voluntarily, 
and which is not necessarily subject to any requirement of formal edu- 
cation. It includes such areas of study as philosophy, religion, social 
and natural sciences, literature and languages, and appreciation of and 
participation in the creative and performing arts. It is related to the 
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interests and concerns of mature persons and is, of all forms of educa- 
tion, the most uniquely adult. C. O. Houle says of it — 

In vocational education or parent education or the effort to com- 
plete formal schooling, the individual responds to certain fairly 
clear-cut pressures or needs, and the rewards he receives are rela- 
tively specific and definite. Liberal education, however, is a matter 
of perfecting the individual himself; he is engaged in enlarging his 
own central capacities, his personal excellence and his relation- 
ship to the successively larger groups of which he is a part. He 
aims not to increase his specific skills or knowledge but to gain 
understanding and insight. Liberal education can never, therefore, 
be a matter — at least in adulthood — of specific training programs 
leading to specific skills and with clear-cut and measurable re- 
sults. It must be sustained by the feeling on the part of the student 
that what he learns is so rich and meaningful and varied that it is 
of great worth to him. His reward lies within himself. He responds 
not to outside pressures but to his own sense of a need for his 
individual advancement. In short, he directs his own education. 6 

In many communities continuing liberal education is pursued largely 
through voluntary associations or by schools and colleges with their 
active cooperation. Typical of such groups are Great Books, creative 
and performing arts, Great Decisions, national and world affairs, town 
hall, civic opera, and serious reading groups. The list could be made 
long, and its growth potential is great. 

If, as scientists predict, large numbers of people will soon have much 
more leisure time, liberal education may become one of the glamour 
stocks of the continuing education enterprise. Whether or not that hap- 
pens, it is a highest-priority item for socially concerned leaders of 
education for adults. Mature citizens in a complex, dynamic, hazardous, 
rewarding world need continuing access to study that focuses on mean- 
ing and value and that contributes toward achievement of the highest 
and most humane levels of personal and community life. 

Liberal education is not, as is often supposed, reserved to persons of 
wealth and privilege. In fact the leisure and power usually associated 
with its pursuit are now broadly shared — even concentrated — among 
working-class families and the unemployed. The surge of aspiration on 
the part of minority and low-income people involves, among other 
things, a desire to understand and achieve beauty, justice, dignity, and 
freedom, which constitute the essential mission of liberal education. 

The social significance of liberal education lies largely in its human- 
izing influence on those whose planning and acting give direction to 
social change. Thus, as social power is more broadly shared and social 
change more vigorously pursued, the learnings most likely to enhance 
and bring about human progress assume the status of social imperatives. 
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In the mid-1960 s a new national emphasis on liberal education began 
to emerge. Through the Arts and Humanities Act, the federal govern- 
ment provided initial legislation and funding. National endowments 
foundations state councils, and local groups have formulated plans 
and moved forward with programs. It remains to be seen whether these 

new h P hT 7* aPPe8r fr ° m futUre P ers P° ctivo os beginnings of a 
ther h r h , eve ° f P ersonal and community living. The potential is 
here. Continuing education leaders, both voluntary and professional 

are among those most appropriately concerned, and on their combined 
effectiveness depends much of the outcome. 

Churches and Faith-Based Associations 

The continuing education programs of churches and faith-based 

TZSrZrr "T, adulta and ° u '-° f c hool youth than do those 
of public schools and about the same number as do those of colleges 

d universities. Though this surprises many, it should not. 
fnrit, UrCheS a ? d synagogues have always served as education centers 

tinn ulv m 7’,, >CTS ' andmost of them have vigorously promoted educa- 
nr f y0rl | thelr lnstltut| onal and geographic boundaries. Lay and 
professional persons are hired or volunteer their efforts. Materials 

and n 7 nin f ^ ° ther su PP orts are regularly provided through state 
and national organizations. Some programs are operated privately em- 

o P r Dotemiar ""h ^ “"I are in!ended P^cipally for members 
p ntial members, while other programs are operated publicly 

emphasizing issues of general concern, and are intended for members 
and nonmembers throughout the community 

f *"° ,her , Segmen, . of cuutinuing education is that maintained by 
lth-based associations. These include Young Men’s and Young 
Women s Christian Associations, Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Hebrew Associations, B’nai B’rith, National Conference of Christ- 
ians and Jews, Salvation Army, city rescue missions, and a wide range 
similar institutions. Each is organized independently of church 

thTs 7 s ' and k most ’ 'hough no. all, are organized nationally. Often 
they seek and obtain broad voluntary support from individuals, cor- 

porations, and groups. In many communities the adult and young adult 

Pr “ ° f the ™CA, YWCA, Jewish Community Centers and similar 
institutions are among the oldest and most vigorous continuing educa- 
ti°n programs available. 8 

Programs of these religious and quasi-religious institutions are 
widely varied. In addition to those addressed to the particulars of the 
Jew!sh Chrjstian, or other faith of the sponsoring body, these programs 
generally emphasize eight broad categories of concern- 
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1. Family life 

2. Rehabilitation 

3. Social justice 

4. Human relations 

5. Intercultural understanding 

6. Personal and corporate ethics 

7. Physical and mental health 

8. Creative and performing arts. 

These programs employ a variety of formats and methods and may 
combine education with action in ways that obscure distinctions be- 
tween the two. 

This can be illustrated by brief examination of two categories. 

Family life programs may include marriage and premarriage coun- 
seling, family camps after the Chautauqua model, intensive instruction 
in child care or in psychology of adolescents, family finance workshops, 
homes for unwed mothers, sensitivity laboratories for parents, clubs for 
single parents, or family helpers for disadvantaged families. Rehabili- 
tation education may involve intensive work with alcoholics or drug 
addicts; reception and relocation of ex-convicts, discharged mental 
patients, or refugees; or sheltered workshops and half-way houses for 
handicapped persons. 

Churches and faith-based associations make significant and often 
unique contributions to a comprehensive program of continuing educa - 
tion. They often utilize trained leaders and resources of other educational 
institutions and share their resources in exchange. They and others gain 
strength, and the community is better served, as they are involved in 
the circle of mutually supportive relations among continuing education 
institutions. 

Human Relations and Human Rights Groups 

Continuing education is addressed to current concerns of mature 
learners, and few topics are more current or of more concern than hu- 
man relations and human rights. A wide variety of groups, many of 
them highly responsible and greatly concerned, are organized to deal 
with these closely related issues. 

Much of adult learning hinges on sensitivity and experience in the 
human relations arena. This is as true in families, work settings, and 
communities as it is in the broader areas of race, economics, politics, 
and intergroup and intercultural relations. 

Accomplishing change in human relations is both important and 
difficult. It is likely to produce tension and anxiety at some points while 
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yielding increased understanding and more authentic behavior and 
relationships at other points. Professional leaders with courage and 
competence are sorely needed in this important sector of continuing 
education. Collaboration with voluntary and official groups may lead 
to highly significant contributions. 

In another context the issue becomes even more intense. Technolo- 
gical and social changes build pressure for change in interpersonal and 
intergroup relations. When, as often happens, educators cannot or will 
not intervene to facilitate learning of the required new relationships, 
these pressures mount. Voluntary and official efforts are undertaken to 
secure human rights. If education can be effectively employed at that 
point, needed learnings may yet result in orderly change; if it cannot, 
then more direct and less orderly methods of change are employed. 
Great and painful periods in history are marked by such direct ap- 
proaches to change. 

The contemporary scene presents no more significant challenge to 
policy and program makers in public school continuing education. 
Both minority and dominant group members need to learn their way to 
new levels of respect and relationship. Some of the learning can be 
done in schools; much of it must be accomplished in settings and in 
forms more familiar to persons who generally do not see themselves 
as students. 

Organizations and Interest Groups 

American society is characterized by a variety of associations which 
devote their efforts to programs of personal and civic improvement. 
Continuing education, whether acknowledged as such or not, is usually 
a significant component of their programs. A close liaison between them 
and professional public school leaders may yield very worthy contri- 
butions to a total community program of continuing education. 

Some organizations such as the American Association for the United 
Nations, the League of Women Voters, parent-teachers associations, 
child study clubs, and foreign policy associations are highly organized. 
Their programs fit within a state or national pattern, and they have 
educational resources to share, as well as needs for local counsel and 
assistance. 

Councils such as those on aging or safety promote educational pro- 
grams in other agencies and institutions as well as those in their own 
name. Often they are anxious to provide materials, personnel, and other 
resources. Generally their interests benefit the public interest, and pub- 
lic schools may work freely with them with no concern about favor or 
bias. 
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Special Interest Groups and Organizations 

Other groups are organized around such shared and often avocational 
interests as astronomy, classic automobiles, stamps, rocks, flying, 
gardening, investments, or crafts. Enthusiasm is usually high in these 
groups; they often welcome new members and encourage nonmembers 
to share in their activities; and they may volunteer freely to contribute 
materials and personnel to other groups and classes. They frequently 
request assistance in planning and facilities, and they may be quite 
willing to merge into public school programs. 

Maintained in proper balance, these avocational groups merit en- 
couragement. Their activities represent constructive use of leisure time, 
often contribute significantly to mental health, and add spirit and sup- 
port to the entire program. They must not, however, become the entire 
program. If continuing education is to serve its full mission, all its as- 
pects must be developed and put forth to the public. 

Media of Communication and Instruction 

Communication of ideas is the essential function of institutionalized 
education. Technological advances in media have enormously ex- 
panded the means for performing that function. 

Face-to-face meetings of students with instructors have long been the 
basic medium of the school. With that as a given, buildings have been 
planned and built, teachers trained and employed, materials prepared 
and purchased, resources allocated, and programs administered. 

That medium is now just one of many options. 

Groups in widely separated meetings can be linked into audio and 
visual connection with each other and with an instructor. Learning 
consoles can be installed in living rooms or work centers. Messages can 
travel across the room, the city, or the world in roughly equal amounts 
of time and with roughly equal clarity and force. 

Mass media can carry information to an entire population; programed 
instruction can pinpoint it to a particular person, time, place, or stage 
in the learning process. Multimedia systems, open- and closed-circuit 
television, computer-assisted instruction, interpersonal and intergroup 
telephonic link-ups, dial-access information retrieval, selective infor- 
mation dissemination systems, and an array of similar media are opera- 
tional; others are being developed and tested. 

The relevance of media to this discussion is not in their impact upon 
learning and teaching, though that is enormous; it is in their impact 
upon the interrelationships among institutions of continuing educa- 
tion. New industries are developing, and old ones are changing to pro- 
duce and employ the new media. New educational institutions are 
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being created. Education is a major growth industry largely as a result 
of opportunities posed by the new media and the social imperative for 
their employment. 

Schools once enjoyed a virtual monopoly in the formal education 
enterprise. Especially as related to out-of-school youth and adults, 
that monopoly position has been shattered. A great variety of public, 
private, and voluntary institutions are entering the field. Whether the 
experience and expertise of professional school leaders will signifi- 
cantly influence this expanding continuing education enterprise will 
depend largely on (a) their innovativeness in employing the new media 
to upgrade their own programs and (b) their willingness and ability to 
collaborate with their colleagues in the now-possible systematizing of 
the enterprise. 

SYSTEMATIZING COMMUNITY EFFORTS 
IN CONTINUING EDUCATION 

In this chapter it is assumed that continuing education is a function 
of community life and that a wide variety of institutions — not just the 
public schools-are appropriately involved in it. Excellence depends 
on voluntary participation of citizens in mutual improvement and com- 
munity betterment and on the community-serving work of both public 
and private institutions. Therefore, pluralism in continuing education 
becomes natural and necessary. 

Selected institutions which share the continuing education task have 
been identified and their work briefly discussed. Some of these are 
primarily educational institutions; others engage in education in ad- 
dition to, or in service of, a different function. Some are local institu- 
tions; others reach into the community from outside. Some work quite 
independently; others work with or through the schools. Figure I 
presents a summary list of typical institutions and suggests ways to 
assess or plan their collaborative involvement in continuing education 
projects. 

If maximum progress is to be made, if resources are to be used effi- 
ciently, if service is to be made available to all who need it, and if insti- 
tutions within the community are to work effectively with institutions 
at state, regional, and national levels, some scheme for systematizing 
these multiple continuing education relations is clearly required. Such 
a scheme should serve to regularize communication, build awareness 
of shared purposes, promote communitywide planning, facilitate co- 
operation, avoid needless overlapping and overlooking, and make most 
effective use of limited professional leadership. It should respect the 
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Instructions: 

Enter name of program area 
e.g M Civic Education 
List major program divisions 
e.g., Courses in Practical Politics 
Study of Local Election Issues 
World Affairs Discussion Groups 
3. In appropriate cells, place letters from code 
at right to indicate institutional contributions 



Involvement Code 

A. General Coordination and Supervision L 

B. Primary Program Responsibility J. 

C. Shared Program Responsibility K. 

D. Facilities and Facilitating Services L. 

E. Planning and Advisory Assistance M. 

F. Instructional or Leadership Personnel N. 

G. Instructional Materials and Equipment O. 

H. Counseling of Students P. 



Financial Support 
Interpretation and Promotion 
Information and Referral 
Professional Consultation 
Report or Other Publication 
Evaluation 
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autonomy of participating agencies and institutions; recognize dif- 
ferences in their purposes, commitments, and resources; and allow for 
differing levels of involvement and participation in the system. It 
should facilitate timely decision and effective action; and it should 
serve to relate the entire continuing education enterprise to the needs 
of mature persons in a changing and challenging world. 

A Council of Continuing Education Administrators (CCEA) is sug- 
gested as one way of effectively organizing to serve these purposes. 
Such a council should be composed principally of full-time administra- 
tors with major responsibilities for continuing education. It should 
maintain close liaison (through designated members) with agencies 
engaged in voluntary and auxiliary continuing education functions. 

Membership should, of course, vary from community to community, 
but it should generally include — 

1. The director of continuing education of each school, public or 
private, which is seriously committed to a continuing education 
program. 

2. The director or dean of continuing education of each community 
college. 

3. The continuing education coordinator of the intermediate school 
district. 

4. At least one representative of adult basic education supervisors. 

5. At least one representative of adult high school principals. 

6. The director of the public library system. 

7. The director of the Cooperative Extension Service. 

8. The dean of continuing education for each college or urban 
university. 

9. Regional representatives for university extension services. 

10. A representative of local school administrators. 

The Council should meet on a regularly scheduled basis and should 
be provided with staff assistance. Specific activities should be de- 
veloped in terms of the character and needs of the service area. In 
general terms, however, each CCEA would — 

1. Systematically and regularly assess needs for continuing educa- 
tion on a communitywide basis. 

2. Engage in communitywide planning, taking full account of plans 
of individual institutions. 

3. Provide communitywide promotion and interpretation. 

4. Coordinate scheduling and facilitate movement of students 
among institutions offering limited programs. 

5. Be constantly alert to overlapping and overlooking of services, 
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and encourage member institutions to take such action as seems 
indicated. 

6. Promote in-service training of continuing education workers. 

7. Facilitate cooperative projects and cooperative proposals for ex- 
ternal funding whenever such joint endeavor is feasible. 

8. Communicate and coordinate requests for external funding when 
these are more appropriately initiated by individual institutions. 

9. Maintain liaison and mutually supportive relations with — 

a. Official agencies which have auxiliary education functions, 
such as health, rehabilitation, recreation, employment, law 
enforcement, social welfare, economic opportunity. 

b. Voluntary organizations which conduct organized programs, 
such as professional societies, industry, unions, ASTD and 
similar work-related groups; churches, YMCA, YWCA, K of C, 
B’nai B’rith, and similar faith-based groups; NAACP, Urban 
League, and similar human relations groups; League of Women 
Voters, child study, foreign policy, creative and performing 
arts, Great Books, and similar special interest groups. 

c. Community organizations with auxiliary education functions, 
such as labor council, health and safety council, council of 
churches, area development council, council on aging, com- 
munity services council, PTA council, and Chamber of 
Commerce. 

d. Mass communications media. 

e. Other educational institutions, such as proprietary schools, 
correspondence schools, galleries, conservatories, museums. 

While the primary membership of the Council should be composed 
of full-time administrators, and the principal initiative and responsi- 
bility for its work should reside with them, its meetings and activities 
should be open to the second circle of continuing education leaders — 
those who carry responsibility for auxiliary continuing education func- 
tions of private, voluntary, and public institutions. Each primary 
member should assume, for the Council, responsibility for continuing 
liaison with selected members of the second circle. In this way com- 
munication can be maintained both among full-time professional col- 
leagues and with those voluntarily or partially engaged in continuing 
education. 

The very essence of free community life is the voluntary participa- 
tion of citizens in personal improvements and community develop- 
ment. In these voluntary efforts, as in the community-serving tasks of 
official agencies, continuing education is significantly and increasingly 
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involved. If maximum progress is to be made and maximum good ac- 
complished, the various agencies must be aware of each other and 
must become mutually supportive of their common purposes and re- 
sponsible in their respective educating roles. The voluntary systema- 
tizing work of a Council of Continuing Education Administrators or 
of some similar instrumentality would do much to unify and enhance 
the total continuing education effort in a community. Each director of 
continuing education in a public school or community college has 
unique responsibility for initiating, enabling, and sustaining such 
unity in his community. 



CHAPTER 4 



THE EVOLVING ROLE 

OF THE ADULT EDUCATION DIRECTOR 



William S. Griffith 



INTRODUCTION 

The role of director of public school adult education has been evolving 
over the past century, and this process of growth and adaptation is 
certain to continue at an accelerating rate. In the future both the nature 
of the public school adult education program and the functions and 
responsibilities of directors will be modified by the interactions of three 
forces: (a) the demands and expectations of society, (b) the perception 
of adult education held by decision makers in the school systems, and 
(c) the models of an ideal program held by directors. 

The major thesis of this chapter is that because the central force in 
shaping the evolving role is the director himself, the model he holds of 
an ideal total program of public school adult education is of critical 
importance in determining the nature of the shaping influence he will 
exert. If he sees the secondary school as the model for the adult school, 
then his decisions and his efforts to interpret the adult program to 
school personnel and to residents of his community will be guided by 
and will convey this ideal. On the other hand, if he views the adult 
school as an institution which should be developed along the lines of 
the Cooperative Extension Service, then this is the model which will be 
his frame of reference in making decisions and in interpreting the adult 
program to his school colleagues and to the residents of his community. 

A director may, however, handle his routine duties without giving 
a thought to the kind of institution he is building. His decisions may be 
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arrived at on an ad hoc basis with little thought given to the precedents 
he is establishing and to the implications of those decisions for the 
future development of the adult education program. Nevertheless, 
thoughtful directors’ activities and decisions are guided by their in- 
fluence in determining the future role of public school adult education 
directors. The models they have are of critical importance to the devel- 
opment of the field. 

Influence is exerted by the director both by activity which he initiates 
and by his response to forces impinging on his program. Such forces 
arise in the broader society and in the context of the secondary school 
system. To guide his response to these forces a professionally oriented 
director must have both an ideal model of public school adult education 
toward which he is working and an historical perspective on both soci- 
etal and school influence. 



DEMANDS AND EXPECTATIONS OF SOCIETY 
Historical Expectations 

In the United States adult education has been regarded as a corrective 
activity which is justified on the basis of meeting some pressing societal 
need. When the nation was assimilating large numbers of immigrants 
in the nineteenth century, cities and states established adult education 
programs to assist in integrating these immigrants into the developing 
society. When there was a great concern about foreigners in the early 
years of the twentieth century, emphasis was placed on adult education 
to “Americanize” those individuals who had come from hostile foreign 
lands. When there was a national concern for the production of in- 
creased quantities of food and fiber, the Congress enacted the Smith- 
Lever Act establishing the agricultural extension service. When it was 
found that many of the young men taken into the armed forces during 
World War I were poorly prepared academically, vocationally, and 
technically, federal appropriations were forthcoming to support adult 
education. When there was a concern for the stability of our government 
during the high unemployment era of the Depression, funds were made 
available to support adult education so that trained teachers would 
have jobs and so that unemployed adults would develop an under- 
standing of the political system in the United States and so that they 
would become committed to the practice of productive citizenship. 
When the defense industries prior to and during World War II hired 
large numbers of adults who had been previously unemployed, federal 
funds were forthcoming to support vocational education for national 
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defense. When peace came and unemployment in certain regions and 
for certain groups became a national concern, programs were supported 
to improve the employability of adults receiving public welfare pay- 
ments. Other programs were expanded to increase adult literacy as 
employers raised their employment entrance requirements in response 
to an oversupply of workers, for, as has been observed repeatedly, as 
employers’ needs for additional employees decrease, the level of edu- 
cation they demand of persons seeking employment rises to the highest 
level which will yield the required number of workers — almost without 
regard to the level of education held by persons hired earlier who are 
performing identical jobs. 

Contemporary Expectations 

One of the effects of the civil rights movement has been to publicize 
the inadequacy of the primary and secondary education obtained by 
the members of some minority groups. Somewhat unrealistically, adult 
education has been singled out as the panacea for this problem. 

Despite the absence of conclusive evidence to demonstrate the ef- 
fectiveness of the efficiency of adult education programs designed to 
alleviate these problems, a national faith in the efficacy of adult edu- 
cation persists. Consequently, parts of all adult education programs 
established at earlier times persist, although the level of funding is not 
at the same rate as that provided for the more popular programs cur- 
rently attracting national notice. 

Urban unrest and civic irresponsibility now command the attention 
of the Congress and of some state legislatures. Quite likely, adult educa- 
tion will be seen as the instrument to solve these problems also, for 
frequently when more immediate and direct actions to deal with the 
causes of problems are not acceptable to lawmakers they turn to educa- 
tional programs as the least disruptive and disturbing long-term ap- 
proach. Increases in the allocation of funds have been observed to 
follow urban riots, and school systems have not been noted for their 
refusals to accept funds. Accordingly, urban public school adult educa- 
tion directors may anticipate being handed one more societal problem 
to work with until a viable solution can be developed either within the 
schools or as a result of changes in other parts of society. 

DIRECTORS’ EFFORTS TO INFLUENCE 
LEGISLATORS’ EXPECTATIONS 

There was in 1968 a reaffirmation of the legislative perception of the 
early 1900’s and the 1930’s, which is that certain adults need to learn 
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for the good of society. Such periodic expressions of national concern 
produce bursts of program expansion and a concomitant increase in the 
demand for trained personnel which outstrips the supply of trained 
manpower. 

If the Education Professions Act is a harbinger of a new awareness of 
the need for trained manpower, then perhaps the jerry-built programs 
portrayed as panaceas may be salvaged by academically prepared direc- 
tors who will state realistic objectives and devise means appropriate 
for the attainment of such objectives. Major questions, however, are 
how long will political leaders be occupied with problems for which 
education appears to be a solution and how effective will adult educa- 
tors be in expressing the need for the encouragement of professional 
development within the field of adult education? 

Political leaders shape educational programs and decide educational 
priorities. Changes are made within adult education to accommodate 
the expectations and demands of political leaders, and too often adult 
educators follow rather than lead legislative activity on education. 
Congressman John Brademas, at the fiftieth annual convention of the 
National University Extension Association, stated that if Congress 
waited for educators to develop support for educational legislation, 
none of it would be passed. He observed further that the provision of 
funds for special educational programs by the Congress is effective in 
enabling educators to “rise above principle” — to develop interest in 
areas where previously they had denied that any need existed. 

Although adult educators as a group appear reluctant to spend the 
time required to develop the political sophistication requisite to enable 
them to gain financial support for programs they believe are needed to 
meet their communities’ needs for adult education, effective adult edu- 
cation administrators will have to do more than administer financially 
attractive programs developed by noneducators. 

Practicing adult educators face a persistent perplexing problem. Var- 
ious pressure groups in society compete with one another for the favors 
of the adult educator. Funds are provided, according to a feast or famine 
philosophy, to support adult educators who agree to perform miracles. 
Working in an institution in which there never seems to be enough in- 
come, a director is tempted to accept financial support to develop pro- 
grams which may have little chance of succeeding. Telling an eager 
sponsor that the program he is so ready to support is unsound and un- 
likely to reach its objectives is not the way for a director to bring about 
the most rapid expansion of his program. On a long-term basis, how- 
ever, a director must be concerned not only with the rate of growth but 
also he must be concerned with its soundness and permanence. 
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Accordingly, adult educators in a variety of organizations are be- 
coming aware that legislative activity is a major force defining their 
role. The need for an increasingly effective dialogue between legisla- 
tors and educators is evident, and there are growing indications that 
the leaders of organizations of adult educators are beginning to take 
their political responsibilities seriously. Political leaders will continue 
to exert a powerful influence on the redefinition of the adult director’s 
role. Whether that influence is in the best long-term interest of adult 
education will be determined largely by the wisdom of adult educators, 
their ability to communicate their ideas to legislators, and their ability 
to muster support for proposed legislation embodying these ideas. 

Lobbying may be seen as a glamorous activity beyond the resources 
of individual directors but within the scope of activities of their na- 
tional organization. Yet, focusing efforts on legislators may be self- 
defeating unless such activity is coupled with systematic efforts to deal 
with the policy-making bodies and individuals in local school districts. 
School superintendents are key figures in the policy formulation pro- 
cess at the local level for they have the responsibility to identify areas 
of need, to inform board members of such needs, and to recommend 
appropriate policies for meeting those needs. 

PERCEPTIONS AND EXPECTATIONS OF SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 

The Influence of School Administrators 

Several factors influence the superintendent’s approach to adult 
education and the kind of structure he encourages to support the adult 
program. The size of the adult program budget in comparison to the 
total school budget will have some effect on his willingness to devote 
time to the consideration of the adult program. The kind of insights he 
brings to bear in his analysis of the adult program may reflect the em- 
phasis placed on adult education in his academic preparation. Perhaps 
of even greater importance than either the budgetary significance of 
the adult program or the attitudes of the professors who taught him 
toward adult education is the stance taken toward adult programs by 
his fellow administrators. His attitude toward the adult program in his 
district is reflected in the status which he assigns to the director’s role. 

Adult Education in the Total School Program 

An examination of the relative importance of adult education to the 
total educational program of a school district may be approached in 
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many ways. For the purposes of this chapter attention will be given to 
the absolute numbers of adults involved, the amount of professional 
effort used in directing such programs, and the budgetary importance 
of the adult program. 

In 1962 adult education classes in the public schools reached 1,740,- 
000 adults. 1 Several years earlier Olds reported that although the adult 
program in the public schools involved more than 80,500 teachers and 
1,870 local administrative personnel, the cost of the program was 1.3 
percent of the total public school expenditures. 2 Historically adult 
education has never been a major focus of public school activity, and 
even today its relative importance is rather small. Because the adult 
program has tended to be a financially insignificant part of school dis- 
trict budgets and because the programs have been run primarily by 
part-time directors, adult education remains a minor concern of school 
administrators. As late as 1961, only 7.2 percent of the school systems 
having an adult program employed full-time directors. 3 The most re- 
cent survey of public school adult education in school systems having 
12,000 or more regulariy enrolled day students indicated that 41.1 per- 
cent of the 338 districts having an adult program employed a full-time 
director. 4 Although in the majority of districts the position of director 
is seen as part-time, an encouraging percentage of districts have come 
to realize that a full-time director is needed. 

Although 61.6 percent of a national sample of school superintendents 
believed that the public school should assume major responsibility for 
community adult education programs, 54.2 percent of the sample were 
offering adult education programs in their school districts. 5 A superin- 
tendent’s assertion that an adult program is desirable in a public school 
is not necessarily an indication that such a program actually exists in 
his district. 

Kempfer, in analyzing the status of adult programs, concluded that 
the superintendent is the pivotal person in the establishment of pro- 
grams. Kempfer assumed that if the superintendent “believes deeply 
in lifelong learning and looks on the school as an institution serving 
community needs, an adult education program can thrive. If he thinks 
of adult education as an appendage to the essential work of the school, 
it is likely to remain only that.” 6 

Perhaps the perceptions of superintendents regarding adult educa- 
tion and their part in redefining the role of the adult education director 
can be understood by an examination of the insights provided by 
professors of educational administration and by reviewing some of 
the efforts of various organizations to influence the perceptions of 
superintendents, 
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ADULT EDUCATION AS SEEN BY 
EDUCATION PROFESSORS 



That the insights of scholars in educational administration do little 
to make superintendents aware of adult education can be demonstrated 
by an examination of The Changing American School, the 1966 Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education. Neither of the 
terms adult education nor continuing education is listed in the index. 
In one of the concluding paragraphs of the book the following statement 
can be found indicating the extent to which the role of the changing 
school in adult education is perceived: 



The schools, aroused by the civil rights movement and prompted 
by presidential exhortation and congressional grants are bestirring 
themselves uncertainly and unevenly to help all children and 
young people learn whatever is necessary for entrance to and ad- 
vancement in our highly organized technological societv The 
uncertainty arises from the meagerness of the knowledge regarding 
both the differential effects of various aspects of the environment 
m early childhood and later and the conditions essential to the 
etticacy of corrective measures. The unevenness and tardiness of 
the response are traceable to a host of factors, including in a few 
cases blindness or indifference to the need and in others a mis- 
perception of the schools’ responsibility. 7 

The unevenness and tardiness” of the response of school systems 
to the needs for adult education are due, at least in part, to the percep- 
tions of professors of education and to their sensitivity to adult needs. 
Those who direct graduate programs for school administrators convey 
their perceptions of the schools’ responsibility to their students. If the 
professors have not developed an awareness of the place of the public 
schools in adult education, then they will not convey a sense of need to 
those they seek to lead. 

Yet even within the same yearbook there is evidence of an awareness 
of the need for continuing education. After examining the challenges 
facing teachers, Lee concluded that there is a growing acceptance of 
the principle that continuing education is essential for any teacher who 
is to remain competent. 8 Further, he asserted that educators are coming 
to realize that the designation “terminal education” is a contradiction 
of terms. 9 



Despite the slowly dawning realization on the part of some conven- 
tional schoolmen that education must be lifelong, the prevailing atti- 
tude seems to be that the function of formal education is to equip each 
student to engage in self-directed learning as an adult. By stressing the 
learning to learn” aspect of secondary education, some public school 
men believe that they eliminate the need to have structured learning 
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experiences for adults. Even though the professional improvement of 
teachers is viewed as an appropriate group activity using highly quali- 
fied resource people, those who advocate such improvement seem in- 
different to the needs for the continuing education of adults, be they 
dropouts or high school graduates. Assisting teachers to learn is re- 
garded as an appropriate activity for a school system, but for some 
reason assisting adults in their learning is regarded as an activity of 
little or no relevance to the work of the secondary school. Even though 
a great deal has been said and written concerning the changing public 
schools in America, educational leaders continue to envision changes 
within the restricting boundaries of a K-12 framework. 

ADULT EDUCATION AS SEEN BY 
ADMINISTRATORS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

Despite the lack of study of adult education in most of the graduate 
programs designed to prepare school administrators, sensitive super- 
intendents have developed an awareness of the need for adult educa- 
tion programs in their school districts. Through their national organiza- 
tions school administrators have cooperated with the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
and the National Association for Public School Adult Education in 
developing publications encouraging local school officials to accept 
the responsibility for giving leadership and support to adult education 
programs. 10 In these joint publications a plea is made for school admin- 
istrators to provide professionally trained and competent leadership 
so that the adult programs may be professionally organized, skillfully 
led, and economically administered. In addressing the 1959 convention 
of the American Association of School Administrators, a state superin- 
tendent of public instruction emphasized the responsibility each local 
superintendent has to the adult program by saying, “The effectiveness 
of programs for adults in terms of their fundamental purposes will in- 
evitably be in proportion to the quality of leadership we select and 
assign to them.” 11 

The need for adult education programs in the public schools has 
also been recognized by the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals in its annual conventions. 12 

Administrators are also giving some attention to supporting services 
for adult education programs. Hoffman, writing in the Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School Principals, asserted that if 
education is to continue throughout life, then counseling services which 
enable adults to select wisely from among the alternatives can add to 
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the effectiveness of educational programs. He states further that parti- 
cularly as educational programs are designed for the purpose of aiding 
school dropouts, those in charge of personnel services will find it neces- 
sary to assume an energetic and active role . 13 Such statements serve to 
redefine the adult director’s role to include the provision and super- 
vision of a counseling service. 

ADULT EDUCATION AS SEEN BY 
ACCREDITING ASSOCIATIONS 

Guidelines provided by accrediting associations may also serve to 
shape a superintendent’s conception of the adult program and a direc- 
tor’s role. Efforts are being made within accrediting agencies to modify 
criteria and standards to guide secondary schools in better serving 
adults needs. One example of such efforts can be seen in the proposal 
of the Secondary Commission of the North Central Association of 
Secondary Schools and Colleges that a unit of credit in an adult high 
school shall be awarded for knowledge, skill, or competency equal to 
that required to earn credit in an equivalent course in a regularly ac- 
credited secondary school. Under this proposal credit by examination 
is endorsed. Other proposed criteria which promise to modify adult 
programs include “adequate counseling services” and “library facili- 
ties and privileges” for adult students . 14 

UNTAPPED SOURCES OF INFLUENCE 

But there are still many school board members and superintendents 
who seem to have been unaffected by the national statements, coopera- 
tive publications, and guidelines. This apparent lack of interest in 
public school adult education on the part of a sizable number of super- 
intendents and school board members may be attributed to the lack of 
information they have regarding the potential benefits of operating a 
broadly based adult education program. The director of the adult pro- 
gram is responsible for keeping his own superintendent and board 
members informed. One of the responsibilities of directors collectively 
through their local, state, and national organizations is continually to 
convey a clear impression of the potentials of public school adult edu- 
cation to all superintendents and board members, particularly those in 
school systems lacking an adult education program. Until superinten- 
dents and board members understand the situation they cannot make 
wise decisions. 

The Canadian Adult Education Association has sought to enhance 
the role of the public school adult education director by developing 
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special programs to acquaint school board members with the potential 
value of such adult school programs. 15 > 16 > 17 Members of boards of edu- 
cation are invited to adult education meetings, and parts of some annual 
conferences have been devoted to matters of immediate concern to 
such members. Unfortunately neither the National Association for 
Public School Adult Education nor the Adult Education Association of 
the U.S.A. has fully succeeded in developing successful school board 
member education programs building on the Canadian experience. 
Perhaps this untapped line of communication could be used advanta- 
geously in persuading superintendents of the value of adult education 
and in convincing them of the relative value of adult education to the 
rest of the school programs. 18 

ASCRIBED STATUS OF ADULT EDUCATION IN THE SCHOOLS 

Local perceptions of the role of the adult program director may be 
determined in two ways. First, superintendents’ and board members’ 
views may be surveyed. This procedure would indicate the range of 
opinions and provide data, which might be used to predict changes. 
Second, the views of superintendents and board members could be in- 
ferred from the current role of director. This approach is based on the 
assumption that the existing situation is the product of decisions made 
previously by the board and the superintendent. 

Data are lacking to determine what image school superintendents 
and board members have of public school adult education directors 
and programs. Without accurate data to indicate these perceptions, 
eflorts of directors — singly and in groups — aimed at educating super- 
intendents and board members must be intuitive. A rigorous survey of 
the knowledge superintendents and board members have concerning 
adult education would seem to be a logical step in the formulation of 
any program intended to influence their perceptions. 

Adult education researchers have given some attention to the role 
of adud directors in the public schools. Clark observed that the position 
of director of adult programs in California is transitory and that the 
directorship there serves as a proving ground for those who have aspir- 
ations of becoming principals or superintendents. 19 

In such a situation the post of director is inferior to that of a principal, 
a situation which may encourage ambitious directors to leave the field 
of adult education as a condition of promotion. The existence of a 
number of positions in the school hierarchy between the levels of direc- 
tor and superintendent makes it likely that the best directors will be 
drawn off to administrative posts. 
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London asserts that adult directors are not accorded status and salary 
comparable to that of persons directing elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. Such a situation may lead directors to regard their positions as 
stepping stones to other higher-paying and more prestigious positions 
within the school system. 20 Clark concurs, stating that “the long-term 
problem of adult school administrators is to achieve a ‘peer’ position.” 
He feels that the adult administrators badly need a parity level, clearly 
defined and respected by all. 21 

Despite the complexity and the demands of the post of director of pub- 
lic school adult education, the majority of superintendents appear to 
believe that the job can be handled satisfactorily on the marginal ener- 
gies of a day school faculty member who may be primarily interested in 
some other assignment. Adult program directors have varied occupa- 
tional backgrounds but generally are employees within a school sys- 
tem before they are asked to assume responsibility for its adult program. 
London noted that in California directors are usually chosen from among 
those persons having experience both in teaching and in some adminis- 
trative capacity at the secondary level. His examination of the back- 
grounds of public school adult education directors led him to conclude 
that appointment often seems unrelated to the de facto qualifications 
for administering an adult program. 22 

A survey of public school adult education directors in northern Illi- 
nois led to a similar conclusion: “Prior academic preparation in adult 
education is either not considered to be a prerequisite for becoming a 
director, or . . . even though candidates with such preparation may be 
sought by superintendents, the lack of persons with such training makes 
it impossible to restrict the list of potential directors to those who have 
had such experience.” 23 

Because untested persons are seldom given the position, it is reason- 
able to assume that superintendents regard the post as one requiring 
mature leadership and seasoned judgment. This recruitment from with- 
in the staff of the secondary school may be dysfunctional in that the 
directors come to their post lacking clear models of adult education in- 
stitutions and hence frequently attempt to use the secondary school as 
a model. These data suggest that the directorship of public school adult 
education may be approaching but has not yet acquired professional 
status. 24 

Accordingly it may be concluded that within school systems the 
adult education function is still emerging but has yet to become a 
standard feature of the total program. Statements of state superinten- 
dents, local superintendents, and organizations of school administra- 
tors indicate a growing awareness of the need for professionally 
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prepared adult program directors. As school systems place increased 
emphasis on the academic preparation of men being considered for 
directorships, it seems reasonable to assume that a growing number of 
persons aspiring to become directors will be encouraged to pursue 
graduate study for their profession. 

Even though the actions of legislators and the opinions of school 
superintendents constitute major forces shaping the evolving role of 
the adult director, it is the director himself who may be expected to 
exert the strongest influence. 

PERFORMANCE, CHARACTERISTICS, AND PERCEPTIONS 

OF THE DIRECTOR 

A consideration of the evolving role of the public school adult edu- 
cation director entails the examination of (a) the functions of a director, 
(b) the characteristics of those who are directors, and (c) the model of an 
ideal program which can be inferred from the descriptions of functions 
and characteristics. 

The director of a public school adult education program has many of 
the same responsibilities as a school system superintendent. He must 
set up a curriculum; he must hire a teaching staff; he must determine 
the competence of prospective teachers; he must evaluate the adequacy 
of the instruction; he must see that financial records are maintained 
and, in most cases, that the budget is balanced; he must see that ade- 
quate records are developed and maintained; he must see that provi- 
sions are made for supplies and equipment he must see that registration 
is orderly and efficient; he must see that the physical plant is properly 
maintained; and he must provide for the necessary in-service training 
of his staff. 

Directors of adult education programs face the entire gamut of prob- 
lems confronting other school administrators, and, like other adminis- 
trators, they frequently behave as though the measure of the importance 
of a problem is its immediacy. From a long-term perspective, however, 
the problem identification process may produce a different ordering of 
priorities. In discussing the problems in public school adult education 
with secondary school principals, Luke stated that “the greatest single 
problem standing in the way of increased educational opportunities for 
adults is not the lack of materials, finances, personnel, or facilities — 
significant as all these are — but the difficulty of involving many students 
in a learning activity.” 25 

The central feature which distinguishes the director’s work from that 
of other school administrators is that in secondary education a great 
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many of the students attend because of legal compulsion or to gain 
admission to a college, and in adult education they must be persuaded 
to participate. This single feature makes it essential that the director 
maintain a different relationship to his students than that customarily 
associated with secondary education. The existence of an important 
difference between two programs is not, however, a reason for assuming 
that the responsibilities of secondary school principals and adult edu- 
cation directors are totally unlike. Accordingly, just as the role of school 
superintendent has evolved gradually over more than a century into 
what Willard Spalding has dubbed “an anxious profession,” 26 the role 
° f the public school adult education director will continue on its own 
anxious path of development. 

Directors’ Academic Qualifications 

As has been pointed out, school superintendents have evidently not 
placed great importance on the academic backgrounds of the men they 
employ as public school adult education directors. 

In the Illinois survey 14 of the 48 directors reported having a master’s 
degree in educational administration, and 13 reported a general master’s 
degree in education. No other area of graduate study was of comparable 
importance among those surveyed. 27 

The position of the National Association for Public School Adult 
Education is quite clear in its statements regarding the academic pre- 
paration of directors: 

1. An administrator of adult education should have a master’s 
degree or its equivalent as recognized by the state or local school 
system. 

2. An administrator of adult education should meet the require- 
ments of general administrators and/or supervisors in the state or 
region concerned. 

3. An administrator of adult education should have a minimum 
of six (6) hours of specialized study in the field of adult education. 

4. An adult education administrator’s professional preparation 
should include study in the area of liberal arts, human relations, 
and general education administration. 28 

The emphasis placed on the master’s degree by NAPSAE is both prac- 
tical and realistic at the present time. Slightly more than half of the 
directors surveyed in Illinois reported having taken one or more courses 
in adult education. Nearly half reported no academic vvork in adult edu- 
cation, but this may well reflect a lack of opportunity to take such course 
work rather than a lack of interest. Appropriately, the Association en- 
dorses such training and encourages colleges and universities to accept 
the responsibility of offering course work in this area. 
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Directors’ Academic Aspirations 

Although a director’s academic background is of some importance, 
it may be of less significance in revealing his attitude than his academic 
and career aspirations. Even though few of the directors in the Illinois 
survey had had an appreciable amount of academic training in adult 
education, the group as a whole apparently did not regard such study as 
particularly desirable. Even though one-third of the directors expressed 
an interest in pursuing graduate study in adult education, more than 
half of those indicating an interest in graduate study identified other 
areas of primary concern. 29 Although this study involved only directors 
in northern Illinois and the findings may only be applied with certainty 
to that group, there were no apparent reas-^s for considering the group 
studied as atypical of directors nationally. 

The apparent lack of wholesale enthusiasm for pursuing academic 
study in adult education may be explained in several ways. First, some 
directors may not be aware of the existence of appropriate graduate pro- 
grams. Second, some directors may feel that the courses which are 
taught would be irrelevant to the practical administration of a public 
school adult education program. Third, directors may regard their posi- 
tions as stopping points on the way to a career goal in primary or 
secondary school administration, and in either case their academic 
concerns would more likely be associated with the demands of the 
desired position than those associated with the current position. Fourth, 
directors may believe (with some justification) that a typical school 
system rewards those who accumulate academic credits and degrees 
without reference to the relevance of those credits, in which pase the 
way to better one’s financial circumstances is to acquire the required 
number of credit hours in the easiest way. Fifth, some directors may be 
complacent about their adult programs and their personal performance. 
Sixth, a part-time director may not regard his adult education assign- 
ment as one which could develop into a full-time job, and he may there- 
fore conclude that his personal investment in continuing education 
should most appropriately be made in an area offering full-time em- 
ployment. This last factor may be a crucial one. 

However, one indication of developing professionalism in the field 
of adult education is the number of students enrolled in graduate pro- 
grams in adult education and a comparison of that figure with the 
estimated number of persons now holding a doctorate in the field. In 
a survey of graduate adult education programs, Ingham reported 1,077 
full- or part-time students in the 1967 fall term. 30 This figure includes 
both those working toward the doctorate and those engaged in master’s 
degree programs. Currently approximately 600 persons have earned 
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doctorates in the field, a figure which indicates the relative newness of 
the profession because the number of persons now seeking doctorates 
exceeds the number of individuals already holding such degrees. Ac- 
cordingly it seems reasonable to predict that the adult program director’s 
role will become more professional as more graduate students in the 
field become public school adult education directors. 

Directors’ Career Aspirations 

The directors’ career interests in the Illinois survey were apparently 
related to the proportion of their time spent on the adult program. Those 
men who were spending less than 40 percent of their time in directing 
the adult program did not see adult education as a career possibility, 
whereas more than half of those spending more than 40 percent of their 
time in such work anticipated remaining in adult education. 31 In using 
financial support from the Fund for Adult Education to underwrite the 
salaries of full-time directors, the National Association for Public 
School Adult Education demonstrated the conviction of practicing adult 
educators that full-time personnel are essential. 

So long as directors’ positions are held primarily by individuals who 
seek to be promoted out of their adult education responsibilities., the 
existence of a professional role in public school adult education will 
be questioned. Established professionals may move from one institu- 
tional setting to another without changing the nature of their expertise. 
Often professionals move from one employing institution to another as 
a means of improving their status or working conditions while retaining 
their areas of specialization. School superintendents frequently move 
to larger school districts as a means of securing better working condi- 
tions without changing their profession. As superintendents come to 
accept the role of the director of the adult program as a specialized one 
and not merely a rung in the administrative ladder, they will increas- 
ingly hire directors who have the appropriate academic training and 
perhaps experience in directing an adult program in a smaller district. 
Also as an increasing number of directors earn their graduate degrees 
in adult education they will be likely to regard their work as a profes- 
sion and will regard movement among institutions but within the same 
professional sphere as more desirable than movement within a school 
district requiring the abandonment of the area of specialization. Inter- 
district movement of specialized professionals is certain to increase, 
and with it will come an increased acceptance of the profession of adult 
education director. In the Illinois survey, 3 directors of a total of 44 
reporting had moved from a smaller to a larger program. On the other 
hand, at least three-fourths of those directors who expected to be in the 
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labor force in 10 years had not considered the possibility of securing a 
promotion through a move to another school district having greater 
professional opportunities in adult education. Further, only 24.3 per- 
cent planned to continue wc king in adult education while 40.9 percent 
indicated an interest in school administration outside adult educa- 
tion. 32 A similar situation may exist nationally. 

Therefore, on the basis of the number of trained personnel needed, 
the capacity of existing graduate programs, and indications of the ex- 
pressed academic aspirations of those who are now directors, it is evi- 
dent that in the next decade, at least, the administration of many 
programs of adult education in our public schools will be handled by 
persons who have not been trained in adult education, who do not have 
career expectations in the field, and who regard a move out of adult 
education as a promotion. The view is often expressed that the most 
important single step which could be taken to improve public school 
adult education would be to make all directorships career posts. It 
seems inappropriate at this time, however, to convert all directorships 
immediately to full-time career posts for such a change might well dis- 
courage aspiring administrators from trying their talent" at adminis- 
tering an adult program temporarily. Until there is an adequate supply 
of academically prepared administrators available there will continue 
to be a number of desirable consequences of the movement of aspiring 
administrators through the post of director. The aspiring administrator 
who views the adult education directorship as a means of increasing 
his visibility and of demonstrating his administrative competence may 
well be highly motivated to do an outstanding job. The aspiring admin- 
istrator will find ways of modifying the existing program conspicuously. 
A director who aspires to the superintendency is also likely to be con- 
cerned with community interests. Finally, the experience in and under- 
standing of adult education gained by the administrator on the way up 
may tend to make him more sensitive to the needs and values of adult 
education than an administrator lacking such background. 

In summary, it would be a serious mistake to conclude that directors 
of adult programs should never be promoted out of their area of spe- 
cialization. One of the explanations for the growing acceptance of 
public school adult education by the professional organizations of 
school administration is the steady infiltration of the ranks of super- 
intendents by former adult program directors who carried with them 
a professional feeling for adult education. And it is only natural for 
alert school board members who observe the outstanding adult pro- 
gram directors working effectively with all elements of their com- 
munities to offer such directors the post of superintendent. 
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EMERGING COMMUNITY COLLEGES FOSTER 
PROFESSIONALIZATION 

Emerging community colleges also favor the increasing profession- 
alization of the adult director’s role. Because such colleges are es- 
tablished to provide adult education as well as career and college 
transfer programs, special faculty members must be hired to direct the 
adult program. It is only natural for presidents of community colleges 
to look to the ranks of successful public school adult education direc- 
tors in their recruiting efforts. The growing number of adult program 
directorships in community colleges provides an avenue of advance- 
ment for public school adult education directors which does not re- 
quire them to abandon their area of specialization. Hence, the develop- 
ment of community college adult education programs will favor the 
redefinition of the public school adult educator’s role as a professional 
one. 



APPROACHES TO DEFINING THE DIRECTOR’S ROLE 

Certain problems can be identified in the growing professionalization 
of the role of the public school adult education director, particularly 
in the tendency of the adult program to be cast in the mold of the 
secondary program. Any search for a single “best” model equally ap- 
propriate for all settings can lead into a blind alley. A more viable 
approach appears to include a consideration of certain essential ele- 
ments, creative emulation of successful models, and continuing efforts 
to adjust the definition. 

The Inappropriate Model Problem 

Adult education within the public schools is evolving, and a new 
kind of adult education administrator is emerging in the process. His- 
torically, programs of adult education have been slow to reach their 
fullest development largely because few persons saw the administra- 
tion of such a program as their career goal, and few superintendents 
or principals believed that education for adults was anything more 
than a minor diversion from the school system’s ceniral task of educat- 
ing children and youth. But even in those school systems in which 
the adult program has been regarded as an essential function and in 
which full-time directors have been employed, the pace of develop- 
ment has been seriously hindered by the unfortunate tendency of 
directors to regard themselves as administrators of secondary school 
systems and to construct an, adult education institution on the inap- 
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propriate model of the secondary school. It is unlikely that the pro- 
grams of public school adult education will reach their fullest devel- 
opment unless the shaping of the enlarging and evolving role of the 
adult program administrator is regarded as an individual and a col- 
lective responsibility of those who see public school adult education 
in terms of the characteristics of adult education institutions. 

Undoubtedly the most common criticism lodged against the adult 
director is that he fails to realize that he is not simply running an 
extended day program for overage secondary students. Critics have 
noted the inappropriate application of the K-12 pattern in the adult 
setting. In a recent survey of adult basic education programs in 10 
states the following conclusion was reached: 

One of the pivotal problems of the ABE (Adult Basic Education) 
program is its failure to develop a unique professional identity 
outside the formal public school system. Instead, it has merely 
imitated that system. In its policy, its organization and adminis- 
tration, its instructional methods and materials, and even in its 
setting, the typical ABE program is curiously modeled after the 
child-centered public school. Like children in the public school 
system, adults have little to say in the educational decisions made 
by the program administration. 33 

If adult education in the public schools is to be designed specifically 
for adults, then certain special features must be built into the program 
together with appropriate supporting services. 

Essential Considerations in Designing an Adult Program 

A cardinal feature of a logical model of an adult program would be 
a structure which would permit the adults to express their interests, 
desires, and opinions regarding actual, proposed, and possible pro- 
grams. An advisory committee could serve this function. The Illinois 
survey indicated that the use of advisory committees is rare either in 
programs of full-time or part-time directors. 34 Because of the lack of 
time which the part-time director has for running the adult program, 
it would be reasonable to assume that he would be reluctant to use 
advisory committees to the extent he believes his invuivement with a 
committee would reduce the speed with which decisions could be 
made. Also, the lack of experience with advisory committees within 
the secondary school context would not have prepared an adult di- 
rector to consider their advantages. 

Yet, if he regards an advisory committee as a means of reaching better 
decisions that he could reach alone; if he regards an advisory commit- 
tee as an efficient and effective means of securing information on com- 
munity needs and interests; if he regards the work of committee mem- 
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bers as enlarging the number of man-hours which can be devoted to 
program development, evaluation, and modification; if he sees the 
advisory committee as a means of publicly securing the support of key 
citizens; if he views an advisory committee as a vehicle for obtaining 
contributed advice from professional persons in his community; and 
if he perceives his work with the advisory committee as both a teaching 
and a learning opportunity, then he would likely be quite enthusiastic 
concerning the establishment and utilization of an advisory committee. 

Nevertheless, operationally, the question facing the director is not, 
“Is an advisory committee desirable or undesirable?” Instead, his ques- 
tion is, “Considering my own ability and experience in working with 
committees, will the time I invest in establishing and working with an 
advisory committee be likely to produce as much desirable change in 
my program as would be likely to result from my investing an equal 
amount of time in some other aspect of the pregram?” Such a question 
takes on added importance as administrators seek to shape and mold 
their enlarging role. To the extent that the program is built on adult 
education models the use of advisory committees may be expected to 
increase. 

Adults are willing to work on those projects, ideas, orcauses in which 
they believe. Accordingly, institutions such as the YMCA have found 
it possible to engage sizable numbers of adults as volunteers, but within 
primary and secondary schools volunteers have not generally been uti- 
lized. New federally financed programs are causing some public school 
administrators to reconsider their notions about the use of volunteers, 
and there are indications that the school systems are beginning to learn 
to capitalize on volunteer services. Adult programs which adhere 
closely to the primary and secondary school model fail to realize that 
adults will volunteer and that through the effective use of such services 
adult programs may be improved. The role of the director as a coordina- 
tor of volunteer efforts is developing. 

An increasing number of directors are taking a fresh look at their 
evolving role as educational leaders. Some are establishing adequate 
library services to meet adult learning needs though nearly three- 
fourths of the programs surveyed in Illinois revealed no provision had 
been made for adult library use. 35 Others are working to develop coun- 
seling services to enable adults to take best advantage of the learning 
opportunities open to them in terms of their own goals though some 
directors may still regard a counseling service as an unnecessary frill 
and would choose instead to show a net profit at the end of the fiscal 
year. Still other directors have managed to free themselves from the re- 
stricting notion that adult education programs must only take place on 
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property controlled by the board of education. And at some points seri- 
ous attention is being paid to the need for market research to determine 
the adequacy of various methods of presenting the adult program to 
the community it is intended to serve. 

The Need for a Model 

As directors tost now approaches to conducting their own programs 
and to cooperating with adult program directors in other institutions, 
they do so in terms of some conception they have of an ideal program 
and the appropriate role of a director. Implicit in the planning and 
administrative activity of the adult education director is this notion 
of an ideal. 

The director’s ideal model, implicitly or explicitly, constitutes a 
plan which directs development. Although this plan is an image in the 
mind of the director, that model gives him a basis on which to judge the 
possible alternatives facing his program. And as the director strives to 
realize his vision, he draws on his environment — school district, state, 
and nation — to obtain those resources which lead toward the ideal, 
and he rejects those which would move his program in less desirable 
patterns. 

Efforts To Describe an Ideal Model 

The director who desires to improve himself and his program is in- 
terested in learning what characterizes a good administrator and what 
constitutes a good program. Numerous writers have dealt with the art 
and science of administration, and lists of traits of effective leaders 
abound in the literature. Unfortunately, the attempts at describing the 
effective administrator have not produced an empirically tested state- 
ment of the precise combination of knowledge, ability, and viewpoint 
which distinguishes successful from unsuccessful administrators. 36 
Neither do the pronouncements of authorities in the field of adminis- 
tration provide a consistent inventory. In examining the kinds of in- 
sights which might be useful to a practicing administrator, Gordon 
suggested that an appropriate academic base could be drawn from sev- 
eral disciplines by- 

taking from psychology ... an understanding of individual needs, 
motivation, learning and the like. From social psychology one may 
incorporate an understanding of interaction among individuals 
and groups, the factors that affect leadership and the psychological 
aspects of communications in the group setting. From sociology, 
one may draw an understanding of the ways in which organiza- 
tions, including those not shown on the official charts, actually 
form and institutionalize; and the ways in which social systems 
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and measures of social distance develop. The insights of the anthro- 
pologist lead to the recognition that each organization actually 
operates in a cultural context and that some organizations more 
than others develop subcultures of their own. Increasingly, the 
analysis of organizational behavior is further enriched by concepts 
of political science. These apply in the study of power, interest 
groups, influence, representation and bureaucracy as they operate 
in diverse organizations . 37 

In studying the most useful kind of educational background for ad- 
ministrators, Gordon concluded that the insights to be gained from the 
social sciences are of practical value. Rather than focusing on some- 
thing called administration, Gordon emphasized the kinds of under- 
standings which administrators need to deal with the complex problems 
confronting them. 

Sophisticated students of administration no longer ask, “What kind 
of administrator is best?” Instead research and study now deal with the 
more specific, When a given type of administrator is placed in a given 
situation, on what dimensions is he likely to demonstrate what strengths 
and weaknesses, as judged by a given set of raters or data analyses ?” 38 

The latter approach recognizes the complexities of the administra- 
tor’s functions and the importance of interpersonal relationships in 
determining effectiveness. Acceptance of the idea that a galaxy of 
variables is involved in determining effectiveness in any situation is 
equivalent to abandonment of the notion that any exclusive constella- 
tion of qualities and competencies can be used to identify the “best” 
director. 

Efforts to describe the successful administrator have not been limited 
to the trait approach. A considerable amount of effort has also been 
expended in making lists of the functions to be performed. Such listings 
are readily available for public school adult education. The 1956 edi- 
tion of Public School y\dult Education, A Guide for Administrators and 
Teachers and the 1963 revision each contain a 70-item checklist of 
practices in the administration of public school adult education cover- 
ing (a) philosophy, (b) programing, (c) flexibility and policy, (d) finance 
and budget, (e) publicity and recruiting, (f) supervision, (g) in-service 
training, (h) guidance and evaluation, and (i) exchange of services. 39 
A more recent listing of experience-based guidelines of public school 
adult education administration can be found in the 1967 NAPSAE Al- 
manac. This listing, prepared by the Committee on Evaluation and Pro- 
fessional Standards, covers (a) educational preparation, (b) educational 
experience, (c) educational leadership, (d) administrative-supervisory 
competencies, and (e) institutional relationships. 40 Although no care- 
fully controlled studies are cited to justify the “standards,” they appear 
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reasonable and furthermore any director who carried out all of the sug- 
gestions would likely be regarded as more effective than one who did 
not. A director who earnestly seeks to improve his program and his own 
performance would do well to consult such guidelines for, although in 
themselves they do not constitute a formula guaranteed to produce 
success, they can be useful in helping a director analyze aspects of his 
program which he has taken for granted. 

Directors’ Orientations to Role Definition 

Nevertheless, there may be a way of characterizing directors which is 
particularly appropriate for the present stage of development of the pro- 
fession. Lipham has identified two diametrically opposed orientations 
of men who are placed in positions of authority in organizations. One 
orientation is essentially administrative, that is, tending to focus on the 
direction of the existing structure and established procedures for at- 
taining previously determined goals. 41 The second orientation is that of 
a leader and calls for the initiation of a new structure or new proce- 
dures for accomplishing an organization’s objectives or for changing 
those objectives. 42 In this framework “the administrator is concerned 
primarily with maintaining, rather than changing, established struc- 
tures, procedures or goals. Thus, the administrator may be viewed as a 
stabilizing force.” 43 In contrast, “the leader is concerned with initiating 
changes in established structures, procedures, or goals; he is disruptive 
of the existing state of affairs.” 44 

This leader-administrator dichotomy may be useful in emphasizing 
the influence of directors in redefining their roles. Insofar as the direc- 
tor sees himself purely as an “administrator,” he will be a force for 
tradition and stability, and he will follow the lead of others reluctantly 
as they redefine his role. To the extent that a director sees himself as a 
“leader,” he will direct his creative energies to examining and modi- 
fying the organization’s objectives and to changing the structure and 
procedures to facilitate attainment of the new objectives. The adminis- 
trator will concentrate on the efficient operation of the existing organi- 
zation, and the leader will experiment with advisory committees, 
volunteers, community needs surveys, library facilities, counseling 
services, in-service training for teachers, market research, and collabor- 
ative arrangements with other organizations in his community. 

If the assumption is sound that no ideal model of public school adult 
education can be developed to fit all situations, then the approach 
which is most appropriate for an adult director is that of a leader. His 
responsibility is to synthesize a conception of an ideal program that 
takes into consideration the unique aspects of his local situation. 
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Approaches to Model Building 

A director may attempt to develop his ideal conception of a public 
school adult education program by borrowing heavily from the example 
set by an adult education program based outside of the public schools. 
Because of the remarkable growth of the community college movement 
with its emphasis on adult education, this institution provides an ex- 
ample of adult program development with particular relevance to adult 
directors in the public schools. 

The Community College Example 

A survey of 99 junior colleges claiming community service as a major 
function identified the following program objectives: (a) to make insti- 
tutional facilities available as a center for community life when such 
use does not interfere with the institution’s curricular and extracurri- 
cular programs; (b) to make faculty skills available to assist district 
groups in problem solving; (c) to encourage the profitable use of leisure 
time by promoting cultural, intellectual, and social activities; and (dj to 
interpret the institution to its community and to gain the interest, parti- 
cipation, and support of its citizens. 45 

These broadly interpreted objectives of community services have 
been drawn from two models — “the community school concept in the 
public schools, and the community development concepts in the four 
year institutions of higher education.’’ 46 The central ideas undergirding 
the community service concept are that “citizens actually participate 
in the planning, maintenance, and the evaluation of the program; and 
the college, recognizing that it must be of the community and not just 
in it, participates in community life.” 47 This orientation to its responsi- 
bilities and relationships leads Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr., executive direc- 
tor of the American Association of Junior Colleges, to predict that “the 
community college may well become the center for continuing educa- 
tion in its area.” 48 

Because of their newness, the community colleges currently consti- 
tute the most likely agency for innovative program development in 
adult education. General extension divisions of the four-year colleges 
are already well established and are likely to follow the precedents set 
in 75 years of operation. Public school adult education has also been 
rendering service in a fairly consistent pattern for many years. Of these 
three kinds of institutions the community colleges are increasing at the 
most rapid rate. Partly as a consequence of their mushroom-like devel- 
opment these colleges are hiring adult education directors sufficiently 
inexperienced that they have not yet learned what “can’t be done” and 
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so may successfully attempt to develop programs which others who 
have tried the ideas unsuccessfully earlier would be unlikely to risk. 

The director of an adult education program in a new community 
college may approach his task in several ways. He may ignore existing 
programs of other agencies and devise his own on the basis of his pre- 
conceptions of what would be best for the community or of what the 
community or state would be willing to pay for. A second approach 
would entail the methodical surveying of the formal adult learning 
opportunities in his community. Then, based on this knowledge of 
what is available he would plan programs to complement rather than 
to duplicate or to compete with existing institutional offerings. Yet a 
third approach calls for the director to examine not only what learning 
opportunities exist, but also to determine who is providing the leader- 
ship for each program, what programs are being developed by these 
leaders, and then to establish a structure for facilitating collaboration 
among directors. 

The third approach seems to be the soundest one, particularly since 
categorical state or federal support programs tend to confuse rather 
than to facilitate interinstitutional cooperation. 

Some directors may conclude that the community college approach 
to adult education is equally appropriate for the public schools. Cer- 
tainly the public school adult education director who must accommo- 
date his program to an emerging community college in his vicinity will 
find it advantageous to understand, not to adopt, the model guiding the 
development of the college program. Whether the intention is to com- 
pete or to cooperate, the adult program directors will be better prepared 
to pursue their objectives to the extent they are aware of each other’s 
conceptions of an ideal program. And if it is possible to develop an 
ideal model for a particular institution, that condition in itself argues 
against the model’s being appropriate for another setting and more 
particularly for a different kind of institution. 

The Eclectic Approach 

Various avenues are open to directors who are concerned about de- 
veloping an ideal program model toward which they may work. These 
avenues differ in the demands they place on the director, and possibly 
not all directors should be attempting every one of them. Underlying 
each of them, however, is a common provision for dealing with a 
changing environment. 

The most demanding avenue is through participation in a graduate 
degree program in adult education. Because of the scarcity of graduate 
adult education programs and the large number of directors now work- 
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ing in the field, it seems unreasonable to assume that many of those 
currently working as directors will select this alternative. 

A second approach to learning about alternative models of adult 
programs is through participation as an adult student. Labor unions, 
civil rights organizations, libraries, YMCA’s, churches, art museums, 
voluntary agencies, settlement houses, residential schools, and the 
Cooperative Extension Service all conduct adult education programs. 
Although no other institution has a program ideally suited to a specific 
public school situation, a director who takes the time to observe one or 
more of these programs will undoubtedly acquire new conceptions of 
the nature of an ideal program. 

A third way a director may gain new perspectives on the effective 
organization and operation of a public school adult education program 
is through conversations with staff members of his chief state school 
office. If the state staff in adult education is made up exclusively of 
people who are only familiar with the public schools, then directors 
of local programs are not likely to gain new ideas of adult education 
organization from them. Accordingly, it seems wise for each state to 
employ persons who have a broad grasp of adult education. Those state 
school officers who understand the organization models of a variety of 
adult education agencies should be able to assist local directors in 
developing a broader conception of aspects of organization and admin- 
istration than might be expected from state officers having association 
with a single institution. 

A fourth and perhaps the most promising avenue a director may take 
to gain new conceptions of an ideal program is through his association 
with other adult educators. Associating with other public school adult 
educators may stimulate the directors of the weaker programs to emu- 
late the stronger ones. However, if professional association and discus- 
sion are restricted to those who work in the public school context, the 
sharing of ideas is less likely to reveal highly divergent methodologies 
than would conversations among adult educators from a variety of 
institutions. A dilemma faces the busy director who sees many organi- 
zations inviting his participation. The more restricted the area embraced 
by the professional specialization of the members of an association, the 
easier it is for the members to find common grounds for communicating, 
but the more homogeneous the group, the less likely the members are 
to formulate new approaches to problems. Consequently, for maximum 
professional growth, a director must maintain active relationships with 
other public school educators locally, regionally, and nationally; and 
he must also associate with adult educators from other institutional 
contexts as a rtieans of gaining new insights into ways of approaching 
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practical problems. Such affiliation, coupled with the reading of the 
organizations’ newsletters and journals, helps keep a director informed 
on developments in his own institutional context and tells him about 
innovative approaches wherever they are being tried. 

By following one or more of these four methods a director can learn 
about various program models and professional roles. His own profes- 
sional responsibility is to select wisely from among them in building 
an ideal model for his role and his institutional program. 

SUMMARY 

The role of director of public school adult education has been evolving 
for more than a century, and the process will continue. Some legislative 
leaders will continue to see adult education as a panacea for social ills, 
and they will provide financial support in increasing quantities for 
public education programs which promise to alleviate those ills. 

School superintendents and board members are showing an increas- 
ing awareness of and commitment to adult education. Recognizing a 
need for new programs, they are showing a growing acceptance of the 
necessity of employing well trained men. With this acceptance of the 
responsibility for providing adequate leadership there comes a con- 
comitant realization that a whole range of supportive services is called 
for, each item of which makes some contribution to a redefinition of 
the adult program director’s role. 

Adult program directors, because they stand to gain or to lose more 
than any other group, demonstrate an active concern in the redefinition 
of their role. By their efforts to set academic standards for their profes- 
sion; by their development of criteria to judge the adequacy of programs; 
by their growing commitment to adult education as a profession rather 
than a stepping-stone; by their willingness to try new approaches; by 
their acceptance of the posture of a leader rather than simply a manager; 
by their efforts to overcome any parochial single-institutional viewpoint; 
by their acceptance of responsibility for influencing the drafting, pas- 
sage, and interpretation of adult education legislation; and by their 
eagerness to work with adult educators from a variety of institutions, 
they have shown that they intend to play a major part in the redefinition. 

In the last third of the twentieth century the evolution of the adult 
director’s role will accelerate. More than ever before resources are 
being made available to adult education leaders who have visions of 
new and increasingly effective institutional forms and programs. The 
opportunities for professional adult educators have never been brighter. 
Only time will tell if adult directors have been equal to the challenge. 
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CHAPTER 5 

FINANCE AND BUDGET DEVELOPMENT 



William J. Johnston 



INTRODUCTION 

Previous chapters have established the perspective of adult education 
in relation to its growth and development, to its community and to 
other segments of the educational hierarchy, and to its expanding 
future of service for individuals and for society. All these significant 
areas are measured and evaluated annually in terms of a budget cycle 
process. The annual adoption of a budget for adult and continuing edu- 
cation programs by a board of education clearly establishes the priority 
of the program within the school district and the extent of its services 
for the succeeding school year. 

Much has been said about the advent of a population of 200 million 
people in the United States, the dramatic increase in technology and 
related needs for trained personnel, the mobility of people, the impact 
of the urban community, the inflation of the economy, and the need for 
continuing education. All of these issues and concerns call for increased 
emphasis on the capabilities of the educational enterprise; all of these 
efforts to meet individual, community, and national needs require 
monetary support. There is, on the one hand, a more urgent need for 
adult education, and, on the other, a more severe competition for tax 
funds. 

It is increasingly apparent that special tax sources must be found for 
adult and continuing education alone. The enrollment growth of schools 
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for youth; the importance of reducing secondary and elementary school 
class size; the need for special services including additional counseling 
time, physical and health program requirements; the importance of 
community relations staff for parent involvement; and the need for new 
classrooms have, in many instances, curtailed the funds available for 
adult education. Indeed, in order to establish the relative value of edu- 
cation programs, community tax-conscious groups, chambers of com- 
merce, and concerned citizens are seeking ways of determining the 
actual measurable success of specific educational efforts in terms of the 
money allocated and expended. In such a financial environment, the 
purposes, priorities, and possibilities of adult education are often handi- 
capped, yet it is in such an environment of concern and expectation 
that adult education has suggested solutions. The public will support 
programs which promise and deliver accountable solutions to the 
problem of matching men with the most imperative needs of an ever- 
changing society. 

FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR ADULT EDUCATION 

Traditionally, public school adult education has derived its funds 
from local property taxes, state and federal aid, and by student fees. 
“Over the past decade, state-local revenues for public education have, 
in the aggregate, remained at about a 40-60 ratio, while the federal 
government’s share has grown recently from 5 to 15 percent of the total 
public spending for education.” 1 

The national funds allocated for adult and continuing education pro- 
grams have remained at approximately 1 percent of the respective total 
district budget. It is the exception to find as much as 2 percent of a 
school district’s budget allocated for continuing education programs. 

Tax Sources 

Adult education needs a dependable tax source as does every worthy 
public agency. The local property tax would be ideal if it were not so 
overcrowded with competitors who have pushed the tax rate above 
reasonable ceilings. Because of this, adult education must look else- 
where for at least part of its income. State and federal sources seem in- 
dicated, especially federal sources which are fortunately increasing, but 
it may be wise and necessary to seek other new sources. If adult edu- 
cation continues to grow in its capacity to provide trained workers, it 
is not illogical that industry should support adult education directly, 
perhaps through the unemployment tax or some similar device. As adult 
education grows, so must its income. 
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Local tax. The property tax has always been the avenue most gen- 
erally utilized to provide for an educational program. But, because of its 
availability to other governmental agencies, it also provides for water, 
power, health, sanitation, roads and highways, public buildings, police 
and fire protection, and diverse other items. It has been described as 
“highly inequitable, regressive, distorting,” 2 but it does give the local 
taxing authority the necessary autonomy to provide the particular ser- 
vice or program desired. 

With these many agencies competing for the property-tax dollar, the 
case for adult education must be particularly clear, concise, and mean- 
ingful if it is to obtain a fair share of available funds. In California (Edu- 
cation Code Section 20802.8), a 10-cent statutory tax, equal in status 
with elementary, secondary, and junior college programs, may be levied 
to provide for the expenses of classes for adults. 

State aid. The availability of state support for adult and continuing 
education programs is critical to the encouragement and development 
of comprehensive programs. The stimulation of state funds has proven 
to be the critical component in the activation of successful efforts to 
provide educational opportunities for adults. 

The percentage or ratio of state support for adult education should 
not be less than that offered for elementary and secondary levels of 
education. 

The allocation of state funds to adult education is based on attend- 
ance records which provide “name of the school, the date and time of 
the class, the name of the class and teacher, the student’s name and 
address, and the date of enrollment.” 3 Generally, attendance is recorded 
in clock hours. Several innovations have been developed which allow 
use of a “census” week procedure for claiming state apportionments. 
This procedure is simply an acceptable formula which closely approxi- 
mates results derived from previous statistical reports. “The formula is 
a ratio of possible attendance compared to actual attendance in a class 
or program.” 4 

Such a formula is based on the enrollment at a given date, multiplied 
by the number of hours scheduled for respective students, and com- 
pared with the actual experience of previous years. It is termed a full- 
time equivalent (FTE) formula for computing average daily attendance 
for apportionment purposes. 

An excellent summary of state support for adult education is found 
in the NAPSAE Public School Adult Education 1968 Almanac. 5 The 
report indicates that 21 of the states provide state funds through foun- 
dation programs or other general state support. In the main, these are 
restricted to courses which are educational rather than recreational. 



